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SCOTCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


‘‘WuatT it was feared might happen when 
the Scotch Patronage Act became law is already 
impending. The Church of Scotland, as an 
ecclesiastical establishment, is being put in 
grave peril. At every coutested election in 
North Britain disest i- ment is being made 
a test question. Ny, more than that, it is 
standing forth as the ove tang bl - point of dis- 
tinction between the Liberal and the Tory can- 
didates.“ We quote the above from an article 
in the Daily Telegraph, a newspaper which not 
only—at present—supports the English Esta- 
blishment, but heartily endorses the views on 
the subject recently expressed by Mr. Forster. 
Our daily contemporary is grieved at what it 
cannot but regard as a serious fact. The cause 
of this striking phenomenon is declared to be 
this—that the Church of Scotland has 
become the battleground of party. It has 
permitted itself to be made the electioneering 
appanage of that political section which in 
Scotland we have reason to think represents 
the minority of the people.” At the last two 
general elections ‘‘a cry of ‘the Church in 
danger!’ was got up by the Conservatives, who 
affected to believe that its doom was imminent. 
They would persist in thrusting the Church 
into the thick of every electioneering con- 
test and squabble. They induced Par- 
liament even to modify its constitution; and 
now every Liberal candidate in Scotland’’— 
we are still quoting from this champion of State- 
Churchism— finds every parsonage in his 
country turned into a Tory electioneering office, 
and all theorganisation of the National Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment converted into a hostile 
political agency worked for purely party pur- 
poses.” In fact, the Scotch State Church is 
already beginning to realise the familiar illustra- 
tion of the engineer hoist with his own petard. 

And here we must make a slight digression. 
The Telegraph, whose statement of facts is more 
accurate than the theory of their genesis, 
thinks it of vast importance to show clearly 
that the troubles of the Scotch Church are 
purely of her own creation; for an attempt is 
being made to identify her cause with that of 
the Church of England. The latter cannot and 
need not be expected to suffer because the sister 
Establishment has committed the grievous 
blunder of ostracising a great political party, 
which in Scotland at least may yet be described 
as national.” A more unfortunate argument 
could not be penned. It would seem that the 
Telegraph’s historical recollections become con- 
fused when it deals with ecclesiastical problems 
south of the Tweed, or it would re- 
member that in England an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Anglican clergy are on 


| mainly because the parsons and theif subordi- the present imbroglio. The signal failure of 


nates of every small town and village consti- | 


tuted an active electioneering agency on behalf 
of that party, thut the Conservatives were able, 
at the last general election, so easily to sweep 
the counties. But this by the way. 


We are tempted to quote from ano organ 


of moderate Liberalism which, even than | 
the daily peper referred to, can be su of 
any leaning to disestablishment vie In an 


article on the Principles and Prospe@ts of the 


Liberal Party,” the Edinburgh Revitw in its 
current number virtually endorses policy 
avowed last October by Lord Hartin The 
Whig Quarterly of course refuses al er to 


: 


recognise the necessity of disestabli 
England, but does not quite slam the door in our 
faces, for that question we are told may well 
wait for a more conveuient season. This is hardly 
the language of an uncompromising —— 
The Edinburgh then proceeds to say :— 


The case of the Scotch Establishment is so 
different. In Scotland there are four, 
religious bodies, holding Sega the 
valling their people to identi 
not to be distinguished from one another 
perhape net ovea then if that theologian 6 bimeclf 

not even then i i 

a Scotchman. One of these bodies ail the 
public endowment, the others are 

rivate effort. The Kirk of Scotland, 
— a sort of territorial jurisdiction, but 
these bodies are, except in the 
equally congregational. It is, then, 
there is no reason why the Kirk of Sco should 
absorb all the endowment, and the rest ba left out 
in the cold. If the disestablishment and dow- 
ment of this religious body be an object enough 
to be included in a programme, and if religious 
opinion in Scotland became united in desiring it, it 
might be an object deserving the attention of the 
Liberal party. But at present the staunchest 
Liberals in Scotland, with the Duke of Argyll at 
their head, are decided advocates for the main- 
tenance of the Establishment and the government 
of the Kirk by the law of the land. 

We quote this passage in order to show that 
great questions do not always wait upon party 
convenience. If there be any accuracy in the 
description given by the Daily Telegraph, and 
any significance in current events, Scotch dis- 
establishment has become a very practical 
question indeed an object” well ‘‘ deserving 
the attention of the Liberal party.” The writer 
in the Edinburgh did not foresee that even 
before the time when his lucubrations would be 
given to the world, there would be three Scotch 
elections which would turn on the disestablish- 
ment question, almost to the exclusion of any 
other, and that at Greenock, Perth, and 
Leith, the battle-cry on either side would be 
“Establishment” or No Establishment.” 
The actual issue of these several contests does not 
give us serious concern. It may be obscured, 
as at Greenock, by the rival claims of 
contending Liberals. But the question 
raised into such prominence cannot be 
cushioned. The cause of disestablishment in 
Scotland will not eventually lose by temporary 
defeats, which may be due, not to the popularity 
of the Kirk, but to the perversity of rival 
Liberals. As the Telegraph admits, “ the Scotch 
ecclesiastical question is in the air,’ and will 
soon come up in Parliament as a question, 
and ‘‘sooner or later the disestablishment of 
another Church will become a political, and, 
perhaps, a party question.” The unexpected 
course of events, and the ripeness of Scotch 
opinion, have pushed it to the front, and on this, 
as on all matters affecting ecclesiastical in- 
justice and monopoly, there can be but one 
issue. 8 

We are, however, bound to remark that thie 
is not the opinion of that infatuated Church and 


those rash politicians who have brought about 


the Conseryatiye side, and that it was | 


their Patronage Act and of their turtuous policy 
does not daunt them. More dextrous manipu- 
lation—more underhand intrigue—is still their 
remedy for what is acknowledged to be a very 
critical state of affairs. It would seem that the 
Lord Advocate has been taking secret counsel 
with Dr. Begg and his handful of Free Church 
sympathising ministers in the Highlands, An- 
cording to report there is some hope Should 


opportunity offer — we are sorry such a quali- 


float ion is called for that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment may introduce into Parliament some sort 
of ineasure for reconstructing Scotch Presdy- 
teriunixm.”” The scheme is evidently based 
upon the demands which some of the Highland 
F.ee Church ministers, with the assistance 
of Dr. Begg, recently formulated, such 3 
measure of ‘* spiritual independence” as would 
enable them to return to the bosom of the Neta- 
blished Kirk, and which the Times eo rudely 
ridiculed. Apparently the Government hesi- 
tate, as well they may, to embark once more 
upon a policy which bas led to such unexpected 
and disastrous results. We are not on 
the subject. With or without the aid of such 
foolish devices, Scotch dieestablishment will 
come. Probably neither Dr. Begg nor the Lord 
Advocate have calculated the immediate results 
of their mysterious plots. According to the 
Scotsman the Free Church leaders are not to be 
caught napping. They have thus far somewhat 
hesritatingly committed themselves to the prin- 
ciple of disestablishment. Now they proposes 
to purene a “vigorous agitation” for that 
object, as the most feasible counteractive 
policy,” and the new course of action is to be 
entered upon before the close of the present 
month. 

We do not pretend to feel any profound in- 
terest in these rival tactics, but they indicate 
how rapidly disestablishment is becoming the 
one absorbing question north of the Tweed. 
Scotchmen may be slow to take action in respect 
to any political problem that involves far- 
reaching issues. But when once taken up, they 
will be tenacious in their resolve to varry it out 
till a settlement is arrived at. The fears of the 
Scotch Kirk have done more to push the ques- 
tion into prominence than the speech of Lord 
Hartington, and nothing could be more helpful 
to the cause of disestablishment than the com- 
plete alliance of the State-Church with the Tory 
party. We are abundantly content with the 
prospect. Ere long, we confidently expect, the 
same causes will produce like effects in Eng- 
land, and that Mr. Forster himself will live to 
discover that the chief opponent to the party 
with which he is identified, and the greatest 
obstacle to Liberal progress, is the great 
organised clerical body that instinctively allies 
itself with other vested interests, and is invari- 
ably hostile to the development of national life. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


Ir is difficult to extract from the somewhat 
nebulous debate on the Address any definite 
statements of policy of a nature to justify the 
immense sense of relief which it has undoubtedly 
produced, Mr. Gladstone said, “I hardly 
know how to express my thanks for the debate 
we bave had to-night”; aud, again, I vever 
knew a speech of a Minister for which I owed so 
much thankfuluess.”” These are strong words, 
and we confess that we have failed to find eny 
sufficient warraut for them in any declarativa 
that fell from Sir Stafford Northcote’s lips. It 
was no doubt extremely gratifying to find that 
at least one member of the Government was as 
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staunch as ever to the principle of neutrality, 
and that the Cabinet, as a body, had consistent 
maintained it. But no one ever suspected Sir 
Stafford No: thcote, or most of his colleagues, of 
unduly bellioose teudenties; and yet we have 
repeatedly found gurselves in a position in 
which no ohe @ho carefully observed the 
signs of the times could doubt we were in immi- 
nent danger of becoming involved in war for a 
cause which neither the conscience nor the 
judgment of the country could approve. If this 
danger has now been finally averted, it is not 
by any fresh pledges given by the Government 
during the late debate. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer complained 
in bitter and, we think, very exaggerated terms 
of the ‘‘ misrepresentation ’’ to which the policy 
of the Government bas been subjected by their 
political opponents. From beginning to end,” 
he said, we have had it continually urged 
upon the country by the adherents of the party 
opposite- by their friends throughout the 
country—that whatever the Goveroment might 
say, however pluusible their language might be, 
however souud the doctrines they laid down, 
the country was not to believe them. The tone 
they assumed was a convenient cloak to conceal 
the secret desire and fixed intention of the Go- 
verament to carry the country into a war for 
Turkey. Such an insinuation has, so far as we 


ment earlier than usual. Lord Hartington, 
however, had no doubt that this was a judicious 
and proper step to take. Both speakers 
attempted to make a point out of a superficial 
inconsistency in the Queen's Speech, the first 
phrase of which runs thus—“ I have thought 
fit to assemble you before the usual period o; 
your meeting in order that you might become 
acquainted with the efforts I have made to ter- 
minate the war,” &c. Parliament was summoned 
on Dec. 18, and no attempt was made with a 
view to peace for ten days afterwards. ‘‘ How, 
then,“ said Lords Granville and Hartington, 
could the object of assembling Parliament 
have been to inform them of these proceed- 
ings? This criticism is trivial and pedantic. 
It is more suited to a meeting of peda- 


gogues or lawyers than to an assembly 
of statesmen. It bespeaks poverty of 
reasons to urge such an argument. Ali the 


Ministers, on the other hand, spoke with 
unusual vigour and point. Lord Beaconsfield 
said one or two things that will be remembered 
as admirable specimens of his biting, but airy and 
not always ill-natured wit, and was altogether 
in his best vein—not a very lofty or ennobling 


— 


vein, truly- but a vein which would be vastly 
entertaining if one could dismiss the thought of 
the momentous issues which may hang on his 
words and his acts. IIis piece of declamation 


are aware, nevec been malo by any reputable about the isolation of strength and the isolation 
organ of public opinion, or by any man of | of weakness wonld have been really ſiue if it had 


mark. The uneasiness which bas been felt 
from time to time respecting the policy 
of the Government has been ocecasioned 
partly by the ambiguity of their own conduct; 
partly by the sinister construction which has 
been placed upon their actions by their parti- 
sans in the Press; and still more by the presence 
at their head of a man whom no one professes 
to understand, and whom a large portion of the 
public profoundly distrust. So far is it from 
being true that the declarations of the Govern- 
ment have been received with suspicion by the 
public that the very reverse has happened. 
No matter to what height the apprehensions of 
the public had reached, at the first plain word 
disolaiming warlike intentions from any Mini- 
ster, the excitement immediately subsided. It 
mattered not who was the speaker—Lord Derby, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Salisbury, or Lord 
Oarnarvon—the effect was invariably the same. 
The agitation ceased, uutil some unexplained 
step of the Government, coupled with fresh in- 
discretions on the part of their supporters, who 
put on all the airs of inspiration,” provoked a 
fresh outburst. Sir Stafford Northcote ex- 
pressed an earnest hope, which will be echoed 
by every man of sense throughout the 
country, that we shall get out of the region 
of hesitating doubts into which we have drifted.”’ 
Certainly, the position this country has been in 
duriog the last mouth especially, but more or 
less during the progress of the war, has been. 
neither dignified nor likely to further the inte- 
rests our foreign policy has to protect. It is 
impossible to carry on the foreign policy of a 
country successfully under the supervision and 
control of public meetings; and nothing can 
justify having recourse to such a method of 
influencing a Government dealing with such a 
tangled web of violent passions and cross pur- 
poses as the Eastern Question, but an imminent 
danger of an incalculably greater evil, such as 
we seemed to be threatened by—and we are still 
convinced were threatened by—when Parlia- 
ment was summoned to assemble. The Liberal 
party in the House and in the country has 
accepted the Government’s present assurances 
in good faith, and now that Parliament is sitting 
and Ministers can explain and defend their own 
policy when they please—and can be called upon 
to do so when they do not please—we may hope 
that no further misunderstanding will arise. 


Regarding the debate as a contest of orato- 
rical skill, the Government appear to have 
achieved a marked success. The criticism of 
the Liberal leaders was deticient in weight and 
detiniteness of aim. Lord Granville’s rather 
laboured review of the diplomatic history of 
last yeer was apparently intended to lead up to 
a reflection on the policy of summoning Parlia- 


not seemed that the speech suggested the crisis 
rather than the crisis suggesting the speech; 
and if it had not been evidently uttered as an 
excuse for a foreign policy which has been a 
lamentable failure almost from beginning to 
end of the chapter. 

The one important point which the debate 
elicited was that the Government did not intend 
to ask foran immediate vote. They await the 
disclosure of the Russian terms before taking 
any | step. For the rest, their policy 
remains ds undefined as ever. Lord Beacons- 
field reasserted it in words used by him previous 
tothe prorogation, asneutrality oonditional on the 
interests of the country not being imperilled.” 
This means absolutely nothing. As Lord Gran- 
ville pointed out, and as Sir Stafford Northcote 
has pointed out before, British interests may 
be divided into three classes—those which are 
worth supporting by diplomatic influence and 
and even pressure; those which are worth sup- 
porting at the risk of war if we receive the 
material and moral support of other Powers who 
are as much affected by them as ourselves; and 
those which we are bound to defend at all 
hazards, with or without allies. What we want 
to know is in which of these categories the 
Government places the interests which are likely 
to be affected by the progress of events in the 
East; such as the temporary occupation or per- 
manent possession of Constantinople by the 
Russians, the navigation of the Dardanelles, 
and the acquisition of fresh territory by Russia 
in Europe or Asia. Such an explanation we 
have not had, shall not get, and, perhaps, in the 
present condition of affairs, ought not to expect 
to get. But till we get it we know practically 
nothing of the policy of the Government. If 
we are no longer in danger of being plunged 
into a war condemned by our judgment 
and abhorrent to our conscience, it is 
not because the Ministry have given us 
any pledges which can satisfy us of the 
fact. Their boasted unanimity counts for 
nothing. A Cabinet is always united, in a 
certain sense, until it actually breaks up; just 
asa man is always alive till he is dead. But 
this superficial unanimity may conceal a 
divergence of aim and motive as great as has 
ever been suspected to exist. If we have any 
ground for supposing that the danger is finally 
removed, it lies in the conviction which the 
recent debate has confirmed, that several of the 
most influential members of the Cabinet are still 
considering the whole question with dis- 
passionate eyes, and with a hearty abhorrence 
of war; and in the hope tbat they have been 80 
strengthened by the almost unexampled mani- 
festation of popular feeling which has taken 


pisces that the interests of the country may now 
| o safely left in their hands. 


PEACE PROSPECTS. 


THE comments made in all warlike journals 
on the alleged delay of the Russians in announ- 
cing the terms of an armistice, are asunreason- 
able as almost all else emanating from the same 
quarter. The Russians, after a series of unex- 
pected disasters which humbled their military 
pride, are now at last in the full tide of success. 
Without suspecting them of any immediate 
design upon Constantinople, it is not unnatural 
that they should wish to dictate peace under the 
walls of their enemy’s capital. And if out of a 
consideration for the susceptibilities of Europ e 
they consent to limit their advance, as on pre- 
vious occasions, to Adrianople, we can hardly 
feel surprise that they should insist on conces- 
sions hardly inferior to those which might have 
been demanded at the gates of Stamboul. But 
such concessions they are scarcely likely to 
obtain if they display an over-anxicty on their 
part for a suspension of the war They desire to 
have it made perfectly apparent to all the 
world that it is not they but the Turks who 
find the struggle too much for them. The posi- 
tion they have taken therefore is, that if the 
Porte wants peace it must apply for an armis- 
tice in the usual manner by sending military 
representatives to headquarters. Now those 
military representatives only reached the Arch- 
duke’s camp on Sunday night, and as, in deal- 
ing with people like the Turks, a good deal of 
nazggling bas generally to be got through before 
both sides understand each other, it need occa- 
sion no suspicion of arbitrary unreasonableness 
on the part of the conqueror if the ultimatum 
as to preliminary conditions has required some 
few days to formulate. According to the 
war papers, the Russians ought immediately, 
on hearing the first whisper of the Turkish 
desire for peace, to have instantly tele- 
graphed the terms they would ask, and 
at the same time to have arrested their 
armies in their victorious march. Circum- 
stances alter cases; and we have only to 
imagine what would have been the view of these 
fire-eating journalists if a similar proposal had 
been made to England and France after the 
battle of the Alma, to realise how hollow and 
insincere is their indignation now. 

But, though we hold that up to this time 
Russia has given Europe no cause of offence 
such as would justify a fresh recurrence of the 
war fever, yet we do not affect to deny that we 
are now approaching the most intricate and 
dangerous crisis of the wholestruggle. Turkey 
is obviously helpless. Her only resource for 
further resistance is an appeal to the fanatical 
passions of her most bigoted tribes. But the con- 
sequences of such an appeal would be infinitely 
worse than the most abject submission now. 
The sort of passion that would be aroused by the 
unfurling of the Prophet’s banner would be 
uncontrollable in defeat, and would turn that 
defeat into chaotic ruin. On the other hand, it is 
held by some that such a submission as is required 
of the Sultan now will loose the bonds of allegiance 
and threaten revolution in his capital. We do 
not believe this. Uncomplaining submission to 
fate forms a large part of Turkish religion, and 
the dictates of fate at the present moment must 
be unmistakable even to the blindest fanatic. 
The real interest of the situation, then, lies in 
the revision of treaties that Russia is sure to 
demand, and the bearing of this revision on the 
susceptibilities of the Great Powers. It cannot 
be too strongly asserted that if the war is 
brought to an end now it is.stopped before it 
has touched one single point; in which the inte- 
rests of Great Britain are exclusively or even 
specially affected. As was observed at Exeter 
Hall last week, the tangle of the Eastern 
Question only requires the touch of common- 
sense to fall asunder into two clearly distin- 
guishable parts. One of these affects our com- 
munication with India through the Suez Canal 
and the safety of the North-Western frontier 
of Hindostan. The other part of the question 
concerns the territories that are now desolated 
by war. In regard to the former issue, it need 
not be disputed that this country has special, 
and, to a certain extent, exclusive interests to 


| consider. But then that issue is not in ths 
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least degree affected. No one has threatened 
the Suez Oanal ; and any territory that the Ozar 
may obtain in Asia would no more assist him 
in the invasion of India than the ascent to the 
top of a house would facilitate a man’s voyage 
to the moon. Whatever difficulties and danyers 
there may be involved in the settlement of 
peace they can only arise out of the other class 
of issues—those that affect the territories and 
seaboard of Turkey in Europe and Asia. That 
we have an interest in such questions it would 
be foolish to deny; but our interest is not 
exclusive or special—it is an interest that 
belongs to our counfry as a member of 
the Great European Commonwealth. It is 
hardly conceivable that any sufficient justifica- 
tion could be given for our opposing by arms 
the majority of votes in that commonwealth; 
and there is little reason to suppose that Russia 
would be rash or presumptuous enough to do so. 
The only remaining supposition is that in the 
division of the spoil the Great Powers might 
quarrel, and plunge into a world-wide conflict. 
In the event of such a contingency, our only 
consolation would be that we are strong enough 
to keep out of it. So long as we hold our own 
at Suez and behind the Himalayas, it is a 
matter of quite secondary interest to us, except 
from humanitarian considerations, what becomes 
of dismembered Turkey. Nothing that Russia, 
Germany, and Austria settle amongst them- 
selves is at all likely to affect us unfavourably. 
It is absurd to suppose that Austria, to 
whom the Danube isa great highway, would 
permit the tying up of such an artery of com- 
merce. We are glad to see that intelligence 
from Oonstantinople explicitly denies the 
rumour that Russia demands any exclusive 
rights of passage through the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles. Russia probably knows quite 
well that such a claim would be intolerable to 
Austria, and perhaps to Germany as well. 
The one main interest of the civilised world, 
after all, is that no terms should be accepted 
which do not provide for the self-government 
and security of Bulgaria, both north and south, 
as well as of Bosnia and Herzegovina. What- 
ever arrangement establishes this will, so far 
as human foresight can see, be a satisfactory 
settlement of the Eastern Question. 


THE FUNERAL OF VIOTOR EMMANUEL. 


Ir was, to say the least, exceedingly un- 
fortunate that the Queen’s Speech contained no 
allusion to the death of the first King of Italy. 
Owing to the concentration of all English 
interest for the moment on the question of peace 
or war the omission was not noticed here; but 
we may be sure that it has not escaped attention 
in Italy. And as if to mark still more pointedly 
the indifference of our Government to Italy’s 
loss, the duty of representing this country at the 
solemn and stately ceremonial of last Thursday 
was committed to a junior lord-in-waiting. It 
is difficult to account for this apparent perverse 
want of courtesy. Other nations, far more 
friendly to Papal interests than ours, sent either 
members of the royal family or ministers of 
indisputable rank. And if the marked atten- 
tion of Germany, shown by the visit of the 
Crown Prince, may be naturally accounted for 
by the strong interest of Prussia in the preva- 
lence of Ossarism over Ultramontanism, yet 
we should be sorry to think that the more dis- 
interested position we are able to take made us 
less sympathetic with Italian unity. Our royal 
family are great travellers, and the facility of 
intercommunication in these days makes a run 
across the Alps little more difficult than a 
shooting raid into the Highlands of Scotland. 
The presence of one of our princes in Rome 
would have entailed no inconvenience either 
upon himself or on this country, while it would 
have been gratefully appreciated in Italy. It 
only remains now to hope that the Italians will 
understand equally with Russians and Turks 
that Lord Beaconsfield represents this country 
in nothing so little as in his foreign policy. 

But whatever our Government may think of 
it, the nation at large both mourns and rejoices 
with the Italians. The loss of a popular King, 


little past the prime of his life, and with 


his work apparently but half done, is indispu- 
tably a great calamity. But the stability of 
the new kingdom, shown by the general 
acquiescence with which the accession of the 
young king has been hailed, is a matter of con- 
gratulation. The funeral of Victor Emmanuel 
was a confirmation of Italian unity. When the 
continuity of a Government is held to be uncer- 
tain, and the death of a strong ruler threatens 
to bring chaos after it, the funeral obsequies 
are only a melancholy show of regret mingled 
with fear. All hearts are with the past, and 
there is no ray of hope for the future to brighten 
sorrowing eyes. But such was certainly not 
the case last Thursday. The devotion that 
brought 150,000 strangers into Rome was 
symptomatic as much of enlightened patriotism 
as of affection for the departed King. The 
solemn enthusiasm, unmistakable even in the 
silence of the throngs that lined the streets as 
the cortége passed along, showed not only grati- 
tude for the achievements of the late King, but 
a determination to maintain them unimpaired 
in the future. There was something alsoin the 
unanimous insietance on the burial of the royal 
corpss in the ancient Pantheon, which evinced a 
determination that Rome should be accepted 
once for all as the metropolis of United Italy. 
And how wonderful is the continuity of that 
Roman renown which is suggested to us by the 
mention of this building! How strange that 
2,000 years after the decay and death of the 
great Republic, modern newspapers, amidst a 
tumult of world-wide agitation inconceivable to 
Cicero or Mark Antony, should be writing of 
the Eternal City as the centre of all the hopes of 
Italian freedom and the arena of the closest con- 
flict between the interests of humanity and the 
arrogance of tyrants of the soul! Stranger 
still that a building, erected before the Christian 
era to enshrine the shadows ofa vanishing poly- 
theism, should survive the growth and decay of 
new superstitions undreamt of then, and should 
still exist, with scarcely a stone removed, to 
become the last resting-place of the imper- 
sonated symbol of world-wide revolt against 
the resurrection of a pagan priestcraft. 

Butthis triumph of the new ageover a decaying 
order has a certain pathos of its own, unimagi- 
nable in the bloody struggles of antiquity, and 
due to the irrepressible vitality of Christianity 
even in its most degraded forms. The old 
priest and king, who in his years of decrepi- 
tude has spent his time mainly in launching 
trembling curses against the victorious monarch 
whom he expected to trample on his grave, 
has strangely outlived his rival, and, still 
clinging to life, has received daily messages 
of the ruthless intrusion of the King of 
Terrors into the royal palace. But, to the 
credit of human nature, no less than to the 
honour of the venerable Pontiff himeelf, no 
words of heartless triumph have escaped his 
lips, nor has there been any unseemly show of 
self-gratulation on the fall of his enemy. 
Words of forgiveness and reconciliation, unac- 
companied by any unkingly submission on the 
one side, or unchristian hardness on the other, 
were the last messages between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal. The most famous monu- 
ment of the Church’s victory over Paganism 
has been readily conceded as the tomb and the 
memorial of the first King of united Italy. 
And the ordinances of the Church, so far as we 
can learn, without any perverse restrictions, 
haye been granted, with all their pomp and 
solemnity, to the dead body of the monarch 
once so fiercely denounced. It is said also 
that the Papal Court has not been unsuscep- 
tible to the profound impression of national 
determination made by the demeanour of the 
people at the funeral. Whether this lesson 
will be allowed to bear its legitimate fruits 
without further struggle against the inevitable, 


3 yet to be seen; aud the question will 


probably be very much dependent upon the 


impending course of European politics. Mean- 


time, it is somewhat humiliating to observe 
that as it is an English Ministry which alone 
amongst Western Governments has shown any 
symptom of indifference to Italy’s loss and 
gain, so an English priest has presumptuously 


isolated himself from his ecclesiastical superiors 


in the rude refusal of ceremonial honours to the 
memory of Victor Emmanuel. 


THE REV. J. G. ROGERS IN REPLY TO 
CANON OURTEIS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sm, I do not know that it is necessary to do 
much more in reply to the extremely candid 
and courteous letter in which Oanon Ourteis 
closes his part of our somewhat extended corre- 
spondence, than to reciprocate, as I do to the 
fullest extent, his friendly words, and to express 
the pleasure I have felt in dealing with so high- 
minded and honourable an opponent. Let me 
assure him that I study all his desires for true 
catholic unity, though I may expect and hope 
to see them realised in a different form from 
that which he anticipates, and that I rejoice to 
find that he and I are one in our opposition to 
the rule of the State in the Church of Christ. 
I hope I need not add that my zeal for 
disestablishment is not — by any 
feeling of antagonism to a particular ecole- 
siastical system, still less of enmity to its clergy, 
but solely by a strong faith in great principles 
which conscience compels me to advocate, and 
which I believe our day is destined to see fully 
developed, to the great advan both of the 
Church and the nation. The education of the 
people seems to be almost complete, and I trust 
the time is not far distant when the establish- 
ment 7 — — freedom 3 an 
era of grea eri rogress. is corre- 
ndence, at all — Ea been to me a fresh 
illustration of the u ble value of a free 
interchange of thought between Ohurchmen 
and Dissenters ; and heartily thanking you for 
giving us a platform for this friendly discussion. 
I am, yours very faithfully, 
J. GUINNESS ROGERS, 
Clapham, Jan. 21. 


WHY HAS THE ANGLIOAN 
ESTABLISHMENT FAILED AS A 
NATIONAL CHUROH? 

I 


Tuy who held in their hands the forces of 
Government during the sixteenth, and, again, 
during the seventeenth centuries, ev 
motive to attempt the construction of a Nati 
Church, and to maintain their theories by all 
the powers which were at their di It 
was a great thing to have rejected the yoke of 
Rome, whose ed all men, from the 
King to the peasant. intense was the relief 
that the sense of it was universal and perma- 
nent. The reconciliation with the Roman See, 
effected we the hands of Cardinal Pole, 
was unpalatable even to Gardiner and Bonner, 
and in the end reversed the Northern reaction. 
Again, it seemed so natural and so right that 
monarchs should define, enforce, protect 
the religion of their subjects, that the founders 
of the blishment seemed to have an easy 
task, as well as an obvious duty. Furthermore, 
the system which the English statesmen of the 
th century constructed, and of which 
the keystone was outward conformity, was so 
energetically assailed by those staunch emissaries 
of the Roman See, who united to the most in- 
domitable perseverance, the most insinuating 
manners, and the largest knowledge of men 
and things to a mendacity which was perfectly 
shameless, and a never-ceasing spirit of 
— ty that the situation invi the Be 
trio and challenged the help of all who di 


not wish to see Eng fall back into her old 
slavery to Rome. The English of the six- 


teenth cent may have cared little for the 
Reformed faith, but it is certain that 
detested the Papacy. Soin a minor degree di 

the princes of the House of Valois, Germany, 
north and south, and even Philip the Second of 
i No phase of the Reformation came 


Spain. 
before Europe with safer prospects than that of 


England in the sixteenth century. 

ut the Establishment of the sixteenth 
century was quite a different affair from the 
Establishment of the seventeenth. The former 
was founded on that protest against the ny 
of the Roman See which was raised from the days 
of Robert Grostéte to those of the English 
Reformers, and which was shared in various 
d by More and Erasmus, by Oranmer 
— Ridley. The latter was the work of a 
triumphant faction, which passed the Act of 
Uniformity, under which the Anglican Church 
was finally insulated from all other Reformed 
Churches, and the persecuting statutes by which 
Clarendon, the apostate, strove toenforce in detail 
the Act of Uniformity. The Church of the six- 
teenth century hoped to be national, that of the 
seventeenth never expected to be, unless 
relentless and unremitting fanaticism could 
effect such a result. The English Prayer Book 
was diligently reconstructed, and, whereyer it 
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was possible, tie doctrine of the Divine Right 
of Kings and of the passive obedience of sub- 
jects was int:oluced, with a view to familiarising 
the worshipper with those tenets which were 
illustrated so admirably by the Court of Charles 
the Second. The bishops and clergy of the 
Restoration were too pleased with their victory 
to criticise those who represented their success. 
The second Establishinent was doomed to 
failure by the circumstances of its origin. The 
first was much more the Church of the nation, 
for up to the civil war of 1642, and indeed 
afterwards, most Englishmen believed in the 
necessity of an Establishment. The second was 
never more than a faction, and sometimes was 
even a minority—probably if one takes into 
account those only who are genuine members 
of religious communities is a minority now. 


They who busy themselves with the interpre- 
tation of the Euglish Constitution daring the 
reigns of Elizabeth and the first two kings of 
tie Stuart House, are a good deal exercised at 
t 10 fact that an Establishment which succeeded 
jor a time so well as a political instrument failed 
to conciliate the people. At one time they 
account for the failure by the etrength of the old 
Ohurch in the North; at another by the reso- 
lute attitude which Elizabeth took against the 
Puritans, and especially her opposition to the 
healing counsels of Grindal and Aylmer; at 
another to the narrowness of Whitgift, to the 
insolence of Bancroft, and to the bigotry of 
Laud; at another to the conceit and policy of 
James. Sometimes the repressive agencies of 
the High Commission Court are credited with 
having created the opposition which for a time 
swept away Church and king. It would be a 
2 of time to examine all these opinions in 

etail, and to show that neither singly nor col- 
lectively can they account for the failure of the 
Elizabetban Establishment. 


In the eh of Elizabeth it appears that one 
sect only held that the civil power should dis- 
engage itself wholly from the control of religious 
belief, though not always with perfect con- 
sistency. There were the Brownists, the fore- 
runners, if not the founders, of the sect known as 
Independents in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and as Congregationalists now. But 
all other forms of religious belief agreed in the 
principle that the civil power should assist 
right and repress wrong opinion. Oartwright 
was as strenuous an advocate of a State Church 
as Whitgift himself. The Puritans of the Long 
Parliament were as willing to put the law in 
force against Nonconformity as the Laudian pre- 
lates were, and in principle at least the Com- 
mittee of Triers assumed as much authority as 
the extinct High Commission Court. 


The Establishment of Elizabeth was in point 
of fact im on the English people by an 
external force and maintained by artificial 
means, but was not a spontaneous growth of the 
national mind and will. On the other hand, 
Presbyterianism in Scotland and Romanism in 
Ireland were spontaneous developments. The 
2 was a national uprising agaiust the amazing 

epravity of Scotch Romauism, the other was au 
equally national movement against English 
domination. But the English Church was the 
creation of politicians. It represonted the forces 
of Government, not the conscience or conyic- 
tions of the nation. Hence its mission was 
always to go counter to the national conscience 
or to national convictions, and to make its 
machinery stronger in proportion to the un- 
popularity which it incurred. The opposition 
which commenced in 1571, and which, though 
with varying intensity, never ceased till it cul- 
minated in the Long Parliament, was the in- 
evitable consequent of a State Church, which 
was nothing if not a political institution, which 
did not at the commencement of its political 
existence pretend to demand more than an out- 
ward conformity, and from the first failed in 
securing this modest purpose. 

It is an error to suppose that Government 
cannot extirpate one religion and enforce 
another. Romanism was wholly annihilated in 
Sweden by penal laws, mercilessly enforced. 
Protestantism, which showed a fair front in 
Spain for a time, was wholly crushed by the 
Inquisition. At the accession of the Emperor 
Matthias in 1612, a few years before the out- 
break of the Thirty Years’ War, there were far 
more Protestants than there were Nomanists in 
Austria. In a short time the successor of this 
Emperor, Ferdinand of Styria, destroyed the 
religion which the majority of his subjects held. 
The Huguenots of Fiance were nearly as 
numerous as their rivals, were wealthier, and 
were led by ubler chiefs. But they were gra- 

dually reduced to an insignificant sect by the 
unremitting exercise of arbitrary power. Had 
the Tudors and Stuarts wielded the preroga- 
tive of Gustavus Wasa aud Eric XIV. or of 
Philip II. or Ferdinand of Styria, or of 
Richelieu and Louis XIV., it is possible 


that they might have forced the Church of their 
policy on their people. 

But this was not possible in any of the 
three kingdoms now united, for Parliament, 
even in its lowest estate, was necessarily in 
opposition to the Crown, and especially to its 
creature, the State Church. The servility of 
the English ecclesiastics from the latter end of 
Elizabeth’s reign to the era of the long Parlia- 
ment is a proof that they felt they had no hold 
on popular sympathy. A Montaigne does not 
appeal to Cœsar unless he believes that those 
who criticise Uresar’s policy have no liking for 
him. So, again, the apparent success of abso- 
lutism in ecclesiastical affairs which marks our 
history from 1629 till the ere of the Scotch 
troubles in all the three kingdoms is a proof 
that Parliament was tho voice of the people then, 
aud that a State Church has its natural foo in 
a free Parliament. What happened in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland when the gag was 
taken away is seen in the downfall of the hier- 
archy at the hands of Puritan England, in the 
Solemn League and Covenant adopted enthusias- 
tically in Scotland, and in the terrible outbreak 
in Ireland daring the summer of 1641. On 
another occasion we shall point out what was 
the attitude and what was the popularity of the 
second Establishment of 1662. 


JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


As we anticipated last week, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan has, at the earliest possible moment, in- 
troduced a resolution on the Burials Question—no 
measure for settling it having been announced in 
the Queen's Speech. The resolution is as fol- 
lows :— 


That, in the opinion of this House, the time has 
arrived when the long-pending controversy as to inter- 
ments iu parish churchyards ought to be closed by per- 
mitting such interments either with or without any 
burial service or with the burial service preferred by 
the relatives or friends of the deceased, and conducted 
by persons chosen by them. 


The above differs from Lord Harrowby’s clause by 
recognising the parishioner’s right as a parishioner, 
apart from his religious views, and by not making 
it imperative that a minister should officiate at 
a burial service. We venture to think that 
the claim could not be more equitably, 
tersely, or felicitously stated. It covers aill 
that can be reasonably asked. At a time 
when Her Majesty’s Government refuse apparently 
to deal with this long-standing grievance, it would 
be foolish for Nonconformists to abate one iota of 
their rights. Another cause of satisfaction is that 
Mr. Morgan, reversing the experience of last year, 
has got a very early day for his motion—Friday, 
Feb. 8. His resolution will come on in the shape 
of an amendment to the motion for going into com- 
mittee of supply. Consequently by the rules of the 
House no amendment upon his amendment can be 
moved, and if a division be then taken—which is 
most likely—the vote will be for and against Mr. 
Morgan’s resolution per se, 

Two members, either ignorant of their inability 
to do more than negative the resolution, or anxious 
to put their views on record, have given notice of 
amendments, That of Mr. Hubbard is to the 
effect :— 

That Englishmen, exercising their religious liberty 

in separating from the Established Church, are justl 
free to provide themselves with places of worship an 
for burial, with such ceremonial as they approve, but 
have no right to require changes in the regulations of 
parochial churchyards which would impair the legal 
security for their orderly and religious use agreeably 
with the purpose of their foundation. 
We do not at present propose to discuss this 
amendment, which, after the course taken by 
the House of Lords last year, seems like an 
anachronism, But it is open to the ob- 
vious remark tbat it covers a solecism. The 
building of places of worship is optional ; the 
burial of the dead is compulsory. 

Next we have Mr. Balfour’s amendment, which 
proposes to leave out all the words after closed, 
and insert— 


And it is therefore expedient that such interments 
should be permitted to take place without the Burial 
Service of the Church of England, and with such other 
Christian and orderly religious service as the friends or 
relatives of the deceased may think fit, in parish 
churchyards of older date than fifty years, until such 
time as other burial-grounds shall have been provided 
in the parish, and except in those cases when such 
other burial-ground has been provided already, 


The meaning of this amendment we take to be 
that, in all churchyards existing before 1828, the 
proposal embodied in Lord Harrowby’s clause shall 
take effect, but that in burial-grounds created since 
that period the present law shall remain in force. 
The object of this restriction is to preserve from the 


| intrusion of Nonconformists and their services a 


number of churchyards formed out of plots of land 
granted by landowners, and made over to the Esta- 
blished Church, Mr. Balfour wants to give the 
Church of England in this instance a locus standi 
apart from the State—a principle not recognised by 
the Constitution, and which many Conservative as 
well as Liberal statesmen would be disposed to 
repudiate—and to provide by public law for two 
diflerent forms of burial, which Parliament would 
not be likely to sanction. 


~ 


OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS 
BEFORE PARLIAMENT, 

The House of Commons is not likely to lack 
material for ecclesiastical discussions during the 
session. On Tuesday, the Sth of February, Mr. 
Edward Jenkins is to move for a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the extent and the prevalence of 
Kitualism—a project which it would be difficult, if 
net impossible to carry out, but which may perhaps 
afford a peg for a lively debate. On the same even- 
ing Mr. E. A. Leatham will call attention to the 
law relating to the sale of livings, and move a 
resolution on the subject. The hon. member 
for Huddersfield, will, no doubt, make such an ex- 
posure of the scandals connected with the subject 
as he made last year; but, as the Home Secretary 
has already announced that the Government do not 
propose to deal with the matter this session, his 
resolution is not very likely to be carried. 

There are also a number of ecclesiastical bills 
which stand in the names of private members, 
Mr. Goldney has a measure relating to clerical dis- 
abilities, which stands for second reading on March 
20, and Mr. Wilbraham Egerton has reintroduced 
his Divine Worship Facilities Bul, which is to 
come on for discussion on Feb. 27. Mr. 
Duncan MLaren again takes up the sub- 
ject of Scotch Church-rates, but his oppor- 
tunity will not occur till June 12. The Glebe 
Loans (Ireland) Bill, introduced by Mr. Mul- 
holland, stand for consideration on February 6. 
On the 3rd of April Mr. Bass proposes the second 
reading of his measure for transferring the admi- 
nistration of Queen Anne’s Bounty to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. There are also bills for 
legalising certain colonial marriages (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) and marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister (Sir T. Chambers), as well as for amending 
the laws relating to the Queen’s Colleges and 
Universities in Ireland. 


—) 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND A PAPAL HIERARCHY FOR 
ScoTLanp,—Mr. Gladstone, writing from Hawarden 
on the llth inst., to the Rev. Dr. Wyllie, Edin- 
burgh, with reference to the subject of the Popish 
hierarchy for Scotland, says :—‘‘ Notices which 
have recently appeared might warrant the bope that 
the plan of a N for Scotland has, perhaps 
permanently, and at least for the present, been 
abandoned. If this is so it will on various grounds 
give me much satisfaction.“ 

Tue Lxaduk or Sr. Sesastian,—The annual 
meeting of the League of St. Sebastian was held 
in London on Saturday. Sir George Bowyer, who 
presided, still exhibited a serene confidence in the 
early restoration of the Temporal Power. In the 
opinion of the Chairman of the league it would be 

resumptuous to say that the death of Victor 
— was not due to the direct interposition 
of the Almighty. The opinion in Italy was wide- 
spread that through its invasion of Rome the House 
of Savoy would ‘‘come to grief,” and Sir G 
said he should not be surprised to see a Republic 
established in the Eternal City and King Humbert 
a fugitive. Concurrently with this opinion, he 
entertains a confident hope that Pius IX. will yet 
live to be restored to the 1 of his former 
dominions. Lord Denbigh proposed à resolution 
pledging the league to make every effort (as far as 
the laws of this country will 2 towards the 
removal of the obstacles which delay the restoration 
of the Temporal Power and restrict the true and 
perfect independence of the Holy See.” 

Tue Brisrot Rirvat CASE. -A co ndence 
bas taken place between the Kev, Canon Miles, 
founder of St. Raphael’s, and the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol with reference to proceedings 
commenced against the Rev. A. H. Ward for 
ritualistic practices. Mr. Miles recalls the atten- 
tion of the bishop to a conversation he had with 
him some time ago, from which, he says, he under- 
stood his lordship considered the ritual customs at 
St. Raphael’s allowable by the interpretations of the 
Lower House of Convocation, The rev. gentleman 
says sooner or later ritual will assume its proper 
place as a necessary adjunct to the expression of 
truths generally received, and he entreats the bishop 
to reconsider the matter, that he and many others 
may not feel that the great work has been injured 
by steps that would almost make them ask whether 
Convocation was not a mere nonentity. The bishop, 
in his reply, states that at the time ot the interview 
referred to the law had not been declared, and any- 
thing he said necessarily had reference to the then 
existing state of things. His monition was based 
upon decisions since given, and he must adhere to it. 


} 
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MR. DALE’S LECTURES ON PREACHING.* 


We congratulate not only Mr. Dale, but 
also the Congregational churches of England 
and America, on the publication of this volume. 
Interchanges of ministerial service between the 
English and American churches have been in- 
creasingly common; the authorities of Yale 
College displayed a fine taste when they 
availed themselves of the opportunity afforded 
them by the Lyman Beecher Lectureship ”’ to 
ask an academical service from one of the fore- 
most of English preachers. And Mr. Dale 
has amply justified the confidence reposed in 
him; both for their international interest and 
as a coutribution to homiletical literature, 
these lectures are worthy of a place on the 
shelves of eventhe best-furnished ministerial 
libraries. Mr. Dale's characteristic excel- 
lences are illustrated here—boldness and 
courtesy, a marked individuality and broad 
syuipathies, wealth of thought and abundance 
of speech; above all, an uncompromising 
loyalty to the Gospel of which he is an ex- 
positor, and fervent piety. ‘The range of his 
reading is also manifest, and a literary taste 
which, some may regret, is, in much of his 
public work, a little too much subordinated to 
the exigencies of the popular orator. 

Mr. Dale has rightly judged that a periodical 
course of lectures on preaching cannot contem- 
plate the delivery, by each lecturer, of “a com- 
plete and systematic course on homiletics.” 
He has offered those practical suggestions 
with regard to the work of the Christian 
preacher which have been verified by his own 
experience and observation.” Some of the 
lectures deal with tho spirit and purpose which 
should animate the ministerial student in his 
general education; others are directly con- 
cerned with the preparation and delivery of 
sermons. After apreliminary lecture on “The 
Perils of Young Preachers, there follow one 
on The Intellect in relation to Preaching,” 
two on the preacher’s own private Reading,” 
then come lectures on The Preparation of 
Sermons,” “Extemporaneous Preaching and 
Style,” ‘‘ Evangelistic Preaching,” ‘* Pastoral 
Preaching,” and a concluding lecture on The 
Conduct of Public Worship.” The book grows 
in solemnity and fervour as the lectures pro- 
ceed; the last especially is a lecture of sus- 
tained eloquence and urgent personal appeal, 
which must have produced the deepest impres- 
sion on the students who heard the course, and 
left in them a weighty sense of the magnitude 
— the work to which they had devoted their 
ives. 


The confessedly fragmentary character of 
these lectures prescribes to the reviewer 
the method in which he should notice 
them. We shall say nothing more about 
the scope of the book as a whole, only 
adding that it is one of its merits that 
we have here no dissertation on rhetoric in 
—— Any public speaker will find valuable 
ints, but Mr. Dale has never forgotten that 
he has to speak with those whose work is to 
win men to Christian faith, and constrain them 
to Christian obedience. Counsels of the most 
practical and detailed kind are not wanting; 
but they are always associated directly with 
the motives and purpose of the Christian 
preacher. 


Mr. Dale disclaims the pretence of originality 
in his lectures, happily quoting a saying of 
Nathaniel Culverweil’s, I always reverence a 
grey-headed truth.“ Individuality, however, 
there is in every one of them, and the secret 
of fréshness in preaching will appear to 
students who will compare two passages in 
different parts of the book. 


What I wish to say is, that every one of you, before 
your life in this University is over, should endeavour to 


secure from God the immediate and supernatural reve- 


lation of those great truths which must constitute the 
strength of your ministry. It is unnecessary that [ 
should tell you how you are to secure it. Solitary 
meditation; earnest prayer for Divive light; devout, 
quiet, yet persistent efforts to see things as they are; 
fellowship with Christian men, who, though they may 
have 22 * than yourselves, have liveu longer than 
you have lived iu the preseace of God; a loyal discharge 
of all common duties, practical fidelity to the light 
which God has already given you. These will be 
rewarded by a gradual, sometimes by a sudden, mani- 
festation of vast provinces of the spiritual universe, Do 
not ask for the solution of the ditliculties by which 
theologians have been perplexed and divided: try to 
kuow at trst hand—to see for yourselves—the facts 
about which the Church is agreed. 


Freshness of thought, originality, Mr. Dale 
says rightly, is nota mere intellectual attribute, 
but results from the hold of truth on the whole 


— 


* Nine Lectures on Preaching. Delivered at Yale, 
New Haven, Connecticut. By f. W. DALE, alas 
ham. (London: Hodder and Stoughton.) . 


man. This passage may be supplemented with 


that on the ‘‘ Morality of Style,” from which 
we give a brief extract 


There is hardly a vice, there is hardly a virtue of 
moral conduct, that bas not its correlative in style. 
Conceit, vanity, and ambition, insolence and pride, 
selfishness, cowardice, slovenliness and indolence, ju- 
temperance and violence, pretentiousness and indiffe- 
revee to truth—you may find them all in style as well 
as in character. You may find also the opposite virtues 
— courage, frankness aud honesty, humility, modesty 
and simplicity, sobriety, gentleness, and industry. I 
do not mean that the vices of a man's style are always 
present in what we call his moral character. It some- 
times happens that, throngh accidents of temperament, 
or through defective early moral discipline, or through 


tho imperfect development of conscience, ethical laws 


are grossly violated by the intellect which are rigorously 
reapected in conduct, 

Mr. Dale unequivocally assigns the first 
place to extemporaneous preaching; but he 
points out some signal advantages possessed by 
written sermons. Here are some words of 
wisdom derived from his own experience— 

Ten years ago certain aspects of ethical and religious 
truth and duty exerted exceptional power over my own 
moral and spiritual life ; five years earlier certain other 
aspects of truth had the same ascendency, and ruled 
me with the same authority. These particular truths or 
particular aspects of truth do not seem to me less 
important now than they were when they haunted 
me day and night. Their practical value to my con- 
gregation does not seem to me less than it was then. 
But they bave been so incorporated into the very sub- 


stance of my faith and life, that the intense intellectual 
interest which they once excited has gone by. I could 
nut state them now with the tame energy with which 
I stated them when they absorbed my whole thought 
and fired me with enthusiastic ardour. And yet when 
I take up an old sermon in which these aspects of truth 
or duty are illustrated and enforced, the flume bursts 
out again; I am ten, fifteen years younger; I can preach 
the sermon with the same vehement moral interest wi:h 
which I preached at first. Sometimes, indeed, I think 
I preach an old sermon of this kind with even stronger 
emotion than I felt when it was fresh, for the experience 
of subsequent years has deepened my sense of the value 
of the truth or the soundness of the duty which it was 
intended to illustrate. If, however, I had to write a 
new sermon on the same subject, I should not be able to 
write with the same force and fire, 

Two eloquent passages, especially adapted 
to an audience of young Americans, have 
already appeared in the Noncon/ormist : one on 
the claims of political life on spiritual men; the 
other on the English language, as one of the 
noblest and most precious parts of that magni- 
ficent inheritance which you have received from 
a great ancestry.” We need not, therefore, 
quote them again. We regret, however, that 
the force of Mr. Dale’s appeal to his audience 
to rey rence and maintain the nobility of 
English speech should be weakened by his own 
adoption of the most ignoble slang that now 
prevails—the language of the turf.” How 
could one acquainted with the history of the 

word form (mop¢4), and its use in the Bible 
and the English classics, have consented to its 
degradation, as Mr. Dale does on page 113 ? 
‘here are other parts of the volume, equally 
valuable with those we have quoted, to 
which our space will not allow us to refer, 
especially as there are one or two defects in the 
lectures which we ought to fiotice. 

In the treatment of the technical parts of 
his theme, Mr. Dale make too much of methods, 
the conventional and mechanical modes of cul- 
tivating effective speech. There is an intui- 
tion of the orator as well as of the saint. His 
own style, in the earlier lectures, suffers from 
the want ofabandon, It would be indelicate to 
speculate whether some of the failures to 
follow his own counsels, which he confesses, 
have not been better than success; but we 
have been more than once reminded of Ham- 
let's words :-— 


Rashly, 
And praised be rashness for it lot us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us weil, 
When our deep plots do pall; and that should 
teach us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. . 


The “ oratorical instinct,” of which Mr. Dale 
makes much, has more than once betrayed 
him. His sarcasm aimed at those who“ claim 
to be broad theologians,” is not only gratul- 
tous, it is sophistical. We wonder to find the 
advocate of a “ generous theology” repeating 
the cheap aphorism, that science, when it ven- 
tures to touch the great problems in which the 
heart of man is most deeply interested,“ ceases 
to be science, and becomes pure speculation.” 
In a sense this is true, but why should not 
scientific men bring their peculiar aptitude to 
„the great problems in which the heart of 
man is most deeply interested,” why dismiss 
their speculations with a contemptuvus epithet ? 
Every dumain of human thought is euriched 
from others; even theories of the Atone- 
ment owe something to scientific speculation. 
More than once, too, we have noticed in these 
lectures a rhetorical, rather than a strictly 
accurate, description of the opinions of Mr. 
Dale’s theological opponents. For instance, 
in antithesis to the doctrine “ that the death 


of our Lord Jesus Christ is the objec- 
tive ground on which God receives into 
His favour those whom He had regarded 
with hostility on account of their sins,” he 
sets the doctrine that through the revelation of 
the infinite love of God in the death of Christ, the 
hearts of those who regarded God with hos- 
tility are subdued to penitence, and their hos- 
tility ceases.” Mr. Dale surely knows that the 
words we have italicised would be r ed by 
many holding a subjective theory of the Atone- 
ment as very defective. The revelation of the 
righteousness of God in the death of Christ is a 
doctrine as precious to them as to him, and a 
painful feeling of misrepresentation is produced 
in them by such an antithesis. We wish Mr. 
Dale had given a lecture on the perils of the 
oratorical temper.” He has a noble passage 
on Apologetic Preaching,” and the generosity 
due to opponents. No one will, for an instant, 
suspect him of the want of controversial, or of 
any other, generosity. His rhetorical instinct 
sometimes overpowers him; oratorical strength 
like his requires a more than ordinary caution 
in its employment. 


“ISLAM UNDER THE KHALIFS.”* 


The common idea of Mahomedanism is its 
unyielding rigidity, its unchanging conserva- 
tism. Close students, on the other hand, who 
have followed its development critically and 
with care, are often surprised at its adapta- 
bility, at the numerous transformations through 
which it has passed under the varying condi- 
tious of the peoples who have become subject 
to it. The possibility of all this is implied in 
the Koran itself, which often modifies in the 
latter portions what has been laid down with 
severe strictness in the ocarlher parte. Hence 
the opening to a field of interpretation, 
which at length gave rise to a school of pro- 
phets or Rabbis (almost as in later Jewish 
development), resulting in mighty mazes of 
tradition, under which the greatest quibbling 
was admitted, and sometimes the grossest im- 
morality sanctioned. Major Osborn thus elo- 
22 indioates the position and authority of 

e traditions:— 

Independently of conscious mendacity, the immense 
accumulation of traditions was iu the main a result of 
simple gossip. It grew up in the great standing en- 
campmeuts of Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and ng 
where, after the conquest of a province, the Arab 
tribes were drawn together to keep order and repel in- 
vasion. In these encampmenta, during the intervals of 
active service, the thoughts of men naturally reverted 
to the Prophet, who had launched them forth upon 
this astounding career of carnage and conquest. Those 
who had seen the Prophet found eager listeners 
wherever they went, The stories they related passed 
from lip to lip, losing nothing in the process of trans- 
mission ; and so it came to pass that each of the great 
Mahomedan cities of Asia—Koufa, Basra, Damascus, 
Jerusalem, Meron, Herat—became of a body 
of traditions which were handed on orally by masters to 
their pupils, But no attempt was made to sift aod 
criticise this immense accumulation of anecdotes. 
Millions of traditions floated amid the Faithful; tens 
of thousands of these were pure fo and bundreds 
of thousands of them were contradi : 
how to discriminate between the true and the false, or 
how to ascertain the abrogating traditions from those 
which were abrogated by them, Abou Hanifa and the 
„ legists of Irak” had proposed to get rid of the diffi- 
culty by setting aside the entire mass of traditional 
literature, and their jurisprudence exclusively 
from the Koran. t the verbal quibbling and 
8 immorality in which their practice bad re- 
sulted had occasioned the strong reaction in favour of 
the traditions, at the head of which stood the Iman 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. When, said one of Iman’s dis- 
ciples, the horseman of the traditions gallops about 
in the hippodrome of contestation, the beads of analo- 

deductions are struck off and given to the winds,” 

ut in order to provide the borseman to 
tions” with weapous that should not snap in 
it was necessary that the great mass of traditions 
should be collected, and by the application of a severe 
avd searching criticism, the authentic separated from 
the spurious. This was the task which devout men now 
set before themselves as their life-work. Uadeterred 
by the dangers and hardships ef travel, they journeyed 
through all the provinces of the Mahomedan world, 
devoting twenty and thirty years of their life to 
this laborious enterprise, and made complete collections 
of all the traditions they found among the people. 
These they then subjected to critical tests, 
those which were wholly false, and rearranging the rest 
according to the degree of iueredibility attaching to 
each tradition. : 
Aud further on, he writes concerning this very 
important point :— 

Here, then, are the constituent elements of Maho- 
medan law: the Koran, the traditions, and the systems 
of jurisprudence taught by the four orthodox Imatus. 
Its peculiar character consists in this, that it is at 
once a religious creed and a political revelation. 
Church and State are so completely identified that the 
relivi us life is made subject to the supervision of the 
courts of law; and the constitutiou of society and the 
Government is supposed to be the result of a series of 
Divine enactments. In religion, therefore, all spiri- 
tual development is treated as a crime against society, 
and punished accordingly. In civil and political life 


* Islam under the Khalifs of 2 By Rosert 
Dugiz Osnonx, Major in the Bengal Staff Corps, 
Author of “Islam under the Arabs.” (Seeley aud 
Jackson. ) 
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all efforts after reform or improvement are ed as 
a rebellion against the revealed will of „and 
punished as infidelity, The system, as a whole, rejects 
experieoce as a guide to deeper insight or a wider 
knowledge ; tramples upon the teaching of the past ; 
ys no heed to differences of climate, character, or 

„ but regards itself as a body of bsolute truth 

no jot or tittle of which can be rejected thout incur- 


ring the everlasting wrath of God. 
_ Major Osborn’s volumes, of which the present 
is inly not the least in ing or valuable, 


amply attest this, notwithstanding that their 
main interest arises from his remarkable power of 
tracing out the causes of subtle and often surpri- 
sing modifications, presenting what is, in many 
most important ts, a fresh view of Maho- 
medanism, and this in the face of the great 
amount of critical effort which has recently 
been brought to bear upon it. The Major 
come into close contact with Mahomedan- 
ism during his service in the East, which 
accounts so far for many of his results; and 
this, we doubt not, will yet more prominently 
ft in the next volume which he promises— 
27 in India —a work which, in addition 
to ite s ive interest, will have a direct 
— interest, since it is confessed on all 
that the Mahomedan element in India 
is one of the most difficult problems which 
English statesmen there may have to deal with 
in the not distant future. 
Major Osborn has traced out with signal 
ees the various transformations Maho- 
medanism has undergone through the emer- 
gence of mysticism, rationalism, and kindred 
influences. He makes it quite clear that the 
Koran itself sets an absolute bar between God 
and man, and reduces religion to mere authority, 
its duties being summed up in a most elaborate 
and exacting ritual; and it is, therefore, not a 
little surprising to find that one of the most 
inveterate pantheisms the world has ever seen 
has out of Mahomedanism, and that 
which proscribes reason has a free- 


Mahomedan Mystic es. The d 
ined, argu , dogmas 
traditions were in force, only penetrated anew 
by life and soul. Sothe Soufi is a faithful 
believer and yet a mystic. The place and 
influence of the Mahomedan Mystics forms one 
— most attractive chapters in Major Osborn’s 
Under the Khalifs of Baghdad it cannot be 
denied that Mahomedanism, if it parted with some 
of its excessive dogmatisms, revealed alongside 
of its traditi persistency, a pliability and 
ension in every way remark- 


the two main phases of thought and feeling 

er unique. Maho- 
medan free-thinking 
sight, to the 


culties arose which it was found impossible to solve 
satisfactorily. Did He fill the whole of the throne, and 
behind the Deity? Did His attribute of infinity 
extend infinitely upwards or iofinitely downwards? 
Was there a between Him and the throne; and if 
so, how much !—some inclining to believe it was infi- 
nite, and others unmeasurably minute. Was he “ firmly 
seated upon the throne, or in some other manner? 


The way in which Major Osborn traces 
the effect of the revelation on the Turcomans of 
Central Asia, is very skilful, no less than his 


gradual rise into influence ; 


developments of Mahomedanism. Major 
Osborn thus describes their position in the 
Khalifat of Mamoun :— 


The Tarkish chiefs enjoyed a power of life and death, 
which they exercised with the unsparing cruelty cha- 
racteristic of the race. The soldiers treated the popu- 
lation of Baghdad as so much dust beneath their feet. 
A favourite amusement with them was to ride at full 
gallop through the narrow and crowded bazaar, 
trampling down old men, women, and children, and 
the sick and infirm. The ulace retaliated, mal- 
treating or murdering every Turkish soldier whom they 
found alone. Hence were occasioned bloody riots and 
fighting in the streete. The people cursed the Khalif, 
who had let loose this scourge upon them; and upon 
one occasion an old man seized the bridle of Al Muta- 
sim’s horse, and vehemently reproached him for the 
miseries he was bringing upon the people entrusted to 
his care. Al Mutasim, startled by the depth of bitter- 
ness revealed, resolved to abandon Baghdad, and erect 
a new capital for himself. He pitched upon an open 

lain a on the Tigris, but about eighty miles 

igber up the river than hdad; and there he 
built the city of Sir-man-rai, or Samarra, as a residence 
for himself and his mercenary cohorts. This impru- 
dent act reduced the Commander of the Faithful to a 
helpless puppet in the hands of his Turkish soldiery. 
At Baghdad there was a large and courageous popula- 
tion to whom, in case of need, the Khalif could make 
aon ; at Samarra there was nothing. The chiefs of 

e bodyguards were supreme, and could dispose as 
they pleased, of the headship of the Mahomedan 
= — The names of these chiefs were Itach and 

ass) 


Through the triumph of Khaled over the 
Ommayas, Mahomedanism had brought to itself 
a new influence—the Persian—which, as we 
have seen, prepared the way for further develop- 
ments, overleaping the boundaries that Arab 
prejudice or self-interest would have set to 
it, and also determined the character of 
some of the most splendid as well as some of 
the most horrible episodes in its — f The 

iod of the good un al, Raschid (who 
gures more benignantly in poetry than in his- 
tory) with his cool plotting was one of t 
brilliancy, but destined not to last — 
Baghdad then attained its highest point of 
spendour. The earth,” to borrow the lan- 
guage of a Persian poet, was irrigated with 
water of musk and rose; and the scent of de- 
licious perfumes was scattered abroad. Evenin 
after evening joyous companies assembl 
around a host generous and munificent. Ata 
signal from him, the fair young musicians made 
their melodious voices to be heard, blended with 
the soft sighings of the lute.” The Prophet’s 
prohibitiou of wine was so utterly disregarded 
that surely Mr. Austin Dobson was somewhat 
untowardly treated by a very influential re- 
viewer recently when it was suggested that he 
must surely be joking in coupling the wine- 
chalice with an oath by the“ beard of the Prophet 
who forbade wine, 8 on the very period 
of the Khalifsof Baghdad. Throughout theday,“ 
continued the poet of Al Raschid's court, our 
hands shed the blood of the wine- cup; but the 
wine revenged itself upon our legs; a rosy 
liquor received from the,hands of a gazelle-like 
nymph, who seemed to have extracted it from 
her cheeks and then passed it round.” Major 
Osborn says of Haroun al Raschid :— 

He was a hard and pitiless sovereign, prone to 
treachery, and careless of the well-being of his subjects. 
The provinces were desolated by his exactions; the 
dominions of the Byzantine emperors were perpetua'ly 
invaded, not for conquest, but in order to fill the 
basaars of with crowds of Grecian slaves, 
Tue booty and the wealth thus acquired were, however, 
lavishly expended upon poets aad divines ; and they in 
retura sang the praises of their master, and exalted 
his virtues. His slave-catching* expeditions were de- 
nominated “holy wars, and he was assiduous in the 


: — . ilgrimage. He made the journey 
n state, surrou by doctors and learned men, 


showering gifts all along the route he passed over, 
So different are the colours ia which the 
characters of such men are painted in romance 
and in sober hi ! The Arabs were, of 
course, jealous of Persians and their in- 
fluence, and plotted to weaken them; and at 
length the Barmekides fell most ignominiously 
and cruelly, their fate giving rise to various 
revolts, which Major Osborn has described with 
marked power. 

But, though Mahomedanism has an un- 
doubted range of adaptiveness in certain direc- 
tions, it needs to be ly borne in mind that it 
is in essence a persecuting power—at once 
religious and secular—and can never cease to 
be such. The traditions which have grown 
around the Koran render the justification of 
licence and immorality easy, and the responsi- 
bility laid on the shoulders of the faithful to 
lie and to kill, if only its victories can thus be 
extended, has sapped the very foundations of 
moral and social well-being. Major Osborn 
writes well in his preface :— 

The broad fact which has to be accounted for is the 
decadence of the Mahomedan world. To whichever 
quarter we look—to Northern Africa, to Egypt, Arabia, 
the Ottoman Empire, Persia, ef the Khanates of Cen- 
tral Asia—the same spectacle of decay and increasing 
decrepitude confronts us. There is no soundness in it ; 
but wounds and bruises and putrifying sores—the 
whole head is sick and the whole heart faint. 


And Major Osborn is perfectly right in! 


urging that, whatever may be the final judg- 
ment of Mahomed’s character, his religion is a 
mere worship of force—a fatalism of the most 
dangerous sort, which has prostrated reason and 
conscience before a contradictory book. This 
work—eloquent, discriminating, and fair—is 
one of the most decided blows the system has 
received, and is the more to be appreciated in 
that a certain sentimental view of Mahomed has 
recently prevailed. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 


The first of these commentaries comes, we 
presume, from America. And a very good and 
useful book it is, written in a cleat and forcible 
style. Nothing could be better than the Intro- 
duction, in which the author discusses the 
questions of genuineness, authorship, and such 
matters. He begins by stating plainly the 
assumptions on which his argument rests. He 
does not take for granted the Divine autho- 
rity or supernatural origin of any part of the 
Bible.“ The only admissions I require are,” 
he says, ‘‘ that a letter exists professing to have 
been written by the Apostle Paul to the Chris- 
tians at Rome; that it exists in various lau- 
guages, in thousands of printed books, bearing 
all dates from the invention of printing to our 
own day, and in hundreds of manuscripts pre- 
served in libraries and monasteries, and giving 
various indications of age ; and that it is quo 
in many ancient writings, of which copies have 
come down to ts.” On this foundation Mr. 
Beet builds up a very strong and compact argu- 
ment with great skill. In other volumes he 
hopes to extend-to all the Epistles of the 
New Testament the course of study here begun ; 
and then, if God permit, to gather together and 
arrange in order the teaching of the entire New 
Testament. This is an ambitious project, but 
if executed as this first portion of it has been 
it will not fail to be of great service to Biblical 
students. We should explain that Mr. Beet’s 
work is not a “critical” commentary in the 
technical sense. We have not found one word 
of Greek in it, and the author seldom discusses 
the opinions of others as such. But it is full 
of discussion and argument. The thought is 
clear, the style terse, and the putting very 
skilful. The theological standpoint may be 
described as that of Evangelical Arminianism, 
not far separated from a mild or moderate 
Calvinism. Dr. Hodge’s Calvinism is strenu- 
ously combated. 

The ‘‘ Illustrated Notes” of the Poplar In- 
cumbent form a commentary of an entirely 
different order. Commentaries of various 
characters—good, bad, and indifferent, and of 
varying designs (theological, polemical, critical, 
expository, practical)—abound upon most of 
the books of the New Testament, None, how- 
ever, of these, singly or combined, exactly meet 
the demands of a large and increasing class 
of students, of conductors of Bible-classes, and 
those who wish to read intelligently the Scrip- 
tures for their own private use, or to expound 
them at family worship, or in a more extended 
sphere. The writer believes that there is no 
work which furnishes in a sufficiently simplified 
and systematic manner the grammatical and 
critical knowledge — | for an accurate 
exposition of Scripture, and especially of the 
Pauline epistles.” Many of Mr. Neil's prede- 
cassors in the work of exposition have thought 
the same, and have girded themselves to supply 
the discovered want; and we have no doubt 
many of his successors will do the same, even 
with his work in their hands. Nevertheless, 
it is to such impressions we owe many a 
book; and Mr. Neil’s is really a . book, 
and will render service tomany. Without the 
com energy and the con and firm 
handling of topics which we find in Mr. Beet’s, 
it has distinctive qualities of its own. The 
illustrations to which its title refers are not 

ictorial, but consist of well-selected extracts 

m other authors. The Greek of the original 
is sometimes quoted, but never so as to em- 
barrass the merely English student. There is 
an ‘‘ Expository Analysis,” in parallel columns 
with the text, covering some eighty pages, 
which is extremely valuable, and the close and 
consecutive study of which cannot fail to give 
a good idea of the course of thought in this, the 
greatest and most profound of the Apostle's 
writings. The theological standpoint is mode- 
rately Calvinistic. But Mr. Neil’s commen- 
tary, like Mr. Beet’s, may be studied with 
advantage, whatever be the reader’s opinion on 
some of those hard and knotty points, which 
are as redoubts around which polemical 
warfare fights its fiercest battles, and which 


* 4 Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 
By Joseph AGAR Beret. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. ) 

Illustrated Notes on St. Pauls Epistle to the Romans. 
By the Rev. C. Nem, M. A., Incumbent of St. 
Matthias, Poplar, (London: R. D. Dickinson.) 
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seem to fall now into the hands of one party and 
now into the hands of another. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH FAR.“ 


This book is precisely what it professes to be. 
By the skilful use of connecting links, most 
judiciously written, and a careful arrange- 
ment of the letters, we have what is, in fact, a 
continuous and pleasant history of the war 
from its commencement to the fall of Kars. It 
furnishes us with a very striking illustration of 
the completeness with which newspaper corre- 

ondence is now done. No expense is spared. 


tion without regard to outlay ; and he is appa- 
rently allowed a considerable latitude in the 
expression of his opinions, so far as they arise 
out of the matter in hand. The perfection of 
the system is one additional sign of the times, 
exhibiting the enterprise and skill of the news- 
papers, and the demand of the public for news 
in the shape of reliable description by compe- 
tent eye-witnesses. That the Daily News staff 


to be pleased that I had taken this precaution. 


travelled to Bjela, and I never saw a Russian soldier 
between the camp above Bjela and the fields beyond 
the ridge covering Sistova, where the foragers of the 
9th and 14th Divisions were gathering hay for their 
horses. My route lay over alternate ridge and down 
into alternate hollow, through a solitude which was 
only interrupted by two or three villages passed on the 
way, and by a couple of very truculent gentlemen who 
were marauders, if not Basbi-Bazouks proper, and who 
had their quarters in an abandoned shepherd's hut in 
the throat of one of the loneliest villages. Never before 
in all my experience of war correspondence have 1 
carried a revolver before this morniny, when, as I left 
Bjela, I borrowed a weapon, with which my servant 
has chosen to encumber himself, and I had some — 

ne o 


l the villages in my route I rode round, because of the 
he war correspondent is clearly instructed to 


avail himself of all chances of fresh informa- | 


information given me by Bulgarian peasants on its con- 
fines that a small party of pluadering Circassians were 
in the place. I gathered that they bad made booty of 


| the wine-shop of the village, and, owing to circumstances 


was not only well equipped, but well-chosen, is 


proved by the circumstance (of which we have 


repeated hints) of their capacity to ride for 


great distances—thirty or forty miles—to send 
off securely, and without loss of time, despatches 
by post or telegraph—capabilities which have 
in several instances enabled it to forestall its 
daily contemporaries. It is hardly necessary 
to dwell at any length on the characteristics of 
the writing which has been so widely circu- 
lated, eagerly read, and is in many instances 
so well remembered. We need only remark 
on one element which imparts to it an addi- 
tional interest—an element which was duly 
and properly dwelt on at the dinner given to 
Mr. Archibald Forbes before he started again 
for the seat of war. It was this—that these 
letters were not written amid the repose of 
libraries with authorities at hand, and all that 
conduces to aid in mental concentration; but 
amid the noise and turmoil of battle, some- 
times in the saddle, at other times under a tree 
or by the wayside. And yet some of these 
letters are as graphic, eloquent, and compressed 
as ever came from the hand of historian, 
writing ane the event, and with piles of 
documents before him. We shall not attempt 
any outline of the book—which, indeed, would 
hardly be possible—but to justify what we 
have just said, we must give an extract or two. 
We shall begin near the end of the volume, and 

ive this sketch, prelusive of the great Shipka 

attle, as touching as it is powerful 

Before daylight this morning, Aug. 24, the sound of 
the renewed caononade came down the passes and along 
the quaint old street of Gabrova, where the towns 
people collected in anxious groups and whisperod with 
pale lips. It had volumes of terrible significance for 
them, that sullen booming of cannon in the Shipka 
there, not three hours’ march from their doors. While 
the Russians stood their 22 there the pale citizens 

w 


were safe; but let them orsted, and three short 
hours would see the leaders of the swarms of murderous 


to be worsted meant letting loose a horde of 
savages on that vast of tives who were 
camped in every field and every tree, from 


the sense of 1 „ upon them. A leader may 
see his soldiers falling around bim. They go down in 
fair t. bey die, so to speak, in the way of busi- 
ness ; but to know that on their staunchness and skill 
haog the lives of countless women and tender babes 
must be terrible. Yet how glorious to realise and be 
equal to the burden of responsibility |! I am sure the 
Russian soldiers fought none the less stoutly because 
for two days before they reached the scene of action 
they had been marching with pitying hearts and cheer- 
ing words h the miserable fugitives cowering 
along their . I saw the noble-hearted fellows 
empty their havresacks of bread into the laps of the 

women and children, although the 


This is the kind of scene which gives some 
sense of pathetic relief from the grim horrors 
of warfare ; our second quotation s be more 
business-like :-— 

In this war I foresee that correspondents will have to 
be couriers as well, It was under this conviction that I 
started this morning to ride the thirty miles from 
Bjela back to Simnitza with the above letter and a 
short telegram. I took a bee-line, holding a course 
nearer the Danube than the road by which we had 


— — 


* The War Correspondence of the Daily News, 1877. 
With a connecting narrative, forming a continuous 
History of the War between Russia an Turkey, to the 
fall of Kars, including the letters of Mr. Archibald 
Forbes, Mr. J. A. MacGaban, and many other Special 
80. dents in Europe and Asia. (Macmillan and 


following thereon, were not for the moment actively 
hostile. But the Russian troops sweep through this 
territory on their way toa given object, and, while they 
regard nothing to the right or left of their march, leave 
no posts in their rear to hold the villages and the 
country they have traversed. Now the glens, and 
rome villages, hold Bashi-Bazouks, who lie quiet while 
the great wave passes over them, and start up to doa 
spell of looting after it has passed, ‘The scoundrels are 
as protean as were the gentlemen whom it is the con- 
ventional duty of myself, as a Scottish Higblander, to 


| reverence as chivalrous ancestors, When the brigade is 


passing they are peaceful agriculturists resping the 
grainon the hillside—as like as nut somebody else’s 
grain, but whois to know? When it is passed, toa 
couple of stragglers, or to a peaceful wayfarer like 
myself, they are extremely dangerous and unpleasant. 
I foresee that in this war the danger to correspondents 
will be in keeping up communications, not in action. 


The following indicates well the make-up of a 
Russian cavalryman :— 


The Russian cavalry saddle is a very rudimentary 
yet serviceable article for practical work. It consists 
simply of a wooden frame raised on two wooden panels, 
which fit the horse’s back lying lengthwise on either 
side of the backbone, The only er about the saddle 
is the flaps, which come only a little way down, but 
extend the full length of the panels. Roth pommel and 
cantle are high, and cut out so as to allow a current of 
air to circulate along the backbone between the panels 
In front are a pair of immense wallets, which are stuffed 
with belongings of man and horse. Above the wallets 
is carried a sheepskin poa-coat, above that, again, the 
cloak, neatly folded, not rolled, and the whole is 
covered dy the horse-rug, which envelopes the wallets 
and their superstructure, and, being carried backward 
to the cantle, furnishes also the seat of the saddle, 
there being no leather seat, as in our military saddles, 
above the wooden frame. Behind the wallets, or rather, 
perhaps, behind the top of the pommel, the dragoon 
carries rations for two days, bread, rice, salt, &c., in 
canvas bags made for the purpose. Behind him, across 
the cantle, hang, also in canvas bags, on either side bis 
horse's ration of grain for two days, with two days 
allowance of hay, packed ow 4 close in hay nets, hang- 
ing down on either flank. the panel ends behind 
the cantle is carried a small round valise, much of the 
same shape as that used by our cavalry, but without 4 
flap. In this and in the wallets the dragoon carries the 
following kit:—One uniform tunic, ove white tanic, 
three shirts, two pairs of drawers, one sleeping comforter 
covering head and neck, one pair of boots, and one pair 
of leatbers for making new legs to boots. Each third 
man carries a copper cooking-pot, which fits exactly 
over one end of bis valise. Above the valise is half a 
tente Tabri, with one of the stakes. I should have said 
that above everything in front are strapped the picket 
pegs and ropes, which, however, seem to be very little 
used. Underneath the saddle is a felt blanket, folded 
fourfold, which does duty for our numnah. It 
is refolded daily so that a fresh surtace is 
always next to the horse’s back, an admirable 
preventive of chafing. A one-inch broad leather 
girth maintains the saddle in its place with {the aid of 
another passiog under the horse's belly some distance 
further back. A sure keeps the rug in position, 
and straps it down on frame. There is no breast- 

or crupper to the Russian saddle, but a leather 
d crosses the horse’s chest to keep the saddle in 
position. The headstall is simple, slung, and eminently 
practicable ; there is no gimcrackery of string buckles 
or brasses. The who wears a kepi, a blue 
tunic, and paotaloons, with boots coming up to the 
knee, carries 4 breech-loading Kranke short rifle, not a 
carbine, in a leather case slung on bis back, with the 
butt on the right side and the muzzle over the left 
shoulder. The non-commissioned officers carry no 
rifles, but are armed with revolvers. The private 
dra bas no pistols. He carries a sabre, without a 
basket hilt—indeed in the Russian Army there are few 
basket-bilted swords—in a leather scabbard lined with 
wood and tipped with brass, and bound by brass ri 
On the sword scabbard is also the leathero sheath of a 
bayonet for use with the rifle when the dragoon is 
fighting on foot. For the Russian dragoon is a dragoon 
proper, according to the inal acceptation of the 
term. He is armed and trained to fight indifferently 
on foot or on horseback, but I should prefer to call him 
a dismounted cavalryman when he is on foot. The 
Russian dragoons march in sections of three, and at the 
order to fight on foot, the centre of three takes charge 
of the horses of his two comrades, the sous-capitaice of 
the squadron taking charge of the horse detachment, 
and * striving to avail himself of = ey oe as 
possible, keeping also as near as possible to the force 
fighting dismounted. To sum up, the Russian dragoon 
has nothing about him that jingles as he rides—nothing 
that by sparkling could show his whereabouts afar off. 
He is a plainly-dressed work man - like practical-looking 
soldier with a genuine love for his horse, and, it ap- 
pears, a real pride in his profession. 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS—JANUARY. 


Some of the quarterlies seem to have taken a new 
start with the New Year. Of the British Quarterly 
we have never met with a better number. The 


opening article, on The Mikado’s Empire, based 
upon the American work of Mr. Griff's, who was 
connected with the Imperial University of Tokio 
(Yeddo), is of an elaborate character, and evidently 
written by one who is himself acquainted with the 
country. Both writers fully appreciate (the re- 
markable character of the people and the still 
more remarkable reforms which they have carried 
out during the last few years, Of the latter it is 
said: 

The flourishing aspect of the country, the roads, the 
temples, the busy commerce on the in waters and 
streams, the vast area of cultivated land, prove beyond 
a doubt that under the late Government the nation must 
have enjoyed a long period of profound tranquillity. In 
some districts, at least, it has not been so since. Yet 
the reformers deserve much credit for what they have 
accomplished in spite of the mistakes of the more 
sanguine among them. They have introduced railway 
communication, steam navigation, and electric tele- 
graphs, The efficiency of their post office is shown by 
its carrying twenty millions of letters in a year. Every 
dangerous headland is marked by a lighthouse or 
beacon; the wastes are being surveyed, and the 
resources of the land developed. Earnest attompts are 


being made to introduce a system of jurisprudence 


worthy of the new position assumed by the empire ; and 
to the honour of the new Governmunt be it said, it has 
covered the country with schools, and has provided for 
the wants of many thousand scholars. We may smile 
at its attempts to become all at once a constitutional 
monarchy of the Euro type, and a great naval and 
mili power, but we cannot 8 wishing that the 
beautiful cvuo of Japan may bave a destiny as 
fortunate as its climate is bright and its geographical 


position happy. 

The Americans in Turkey” is the title of a 
singularly new paper, giving information which, as 
far as we are aware, has never before been put 
together. It is an extraordinary testimony to the 
value of the work which has been done there—so 
utterly different from our own that we read the 
paper with something like a feeling of shame. 
While we, for the most part, have been stirring up 
a taste for war, and virtually encouraging all th, 
vices of the Turkish Empire, Americans, without 
any show or ostentation, have been gradually 
working towards the moral and social elevation of 

people, and with singularly successful results. 

ne writer shows what has been done in respect to 
exploration, literature and education, medical prac- 
tice, and the improved condition of women. Of 
course, the work has been local in its character, 
but yet wide in its influence. Take the following 
out of many statements :— 

When the Americans arrived in Turkey they found 
the women of the country in a degraded condition, 
There was no public sentiment, either among Moslems 
or Christians, in favour of the education of women. 
The general seemed to be that the female sex 
has almost no intellectual capacity. The first efforts of 
the Americans to make the women sharers in intellec- 
tual progress and refinement were met with 
and often with derisive laughter. Let us then, 
What have the Americans accomplished in Turkey in 

t to the improvement of women! We answer, 


they have created a new public sentiment ia favour of 
the education of women. 


That such a sentiment now exists to a large extent, is 
shown in u variety of ways. ousands of 
adult women have taught to read, and this fact 


attracts a great deal of attention among all classes of 
the The husbands and relations of these female 
are proud of them. My wife knows how to 
read,” is a remark now often e with evident satis- 
faction. True, those women have not gone beyond 
ee a oo a) oe 
to a new world, 
This new public sentiment is shown by the interest 
taken in the schools that have been 
Americans especially for the education of ls. 
Annual examinations of these schools are held, it is 
on these occasions that the — ae | manifests 
itself. Pashas, civil and military officers o rank, 
the ecclesiastics and raw | men of all the —— 
nationalities, are repo as attending their examina- 
tions, and as expressing their hearty of the 
improving 


efforts that are made by the Americans 
the condition of the women of Turkey. 

The article on Savings Banks” is fall of curious 
and encouraging information, and curious, also, is 
the very erudite paper on Precious Stones. 
Since it was written, the way of making both 
rubies and sapphires has been discovered, and 
perhaps precious stones” will soon become 2 
thing of the past. ‘‘Capital and Labour” is a 
timely contribution to a question that is now being 
discussed with a great deal too much acrimony on 
both sides. Here there is no acrimoniousness, but 
calm, reasonable, forcible statement, the tone of the 
article being, on the whole, unfavourable to the 
attitude taken by the Trades Unions. Compre- 
hension,” also, is a thoughtful article, written with 
fine moderation of spirit. It is both a review and 
a statement of first principles—the latter comprised 
in the declaration that ‘‘nothing ought to be 
insisted on as a term of comprehension beyond what 
is necessary to bring and keep men in living con- 
nection with the Head, Christ.” “ Parody and 
Parodists is written with artistic instinct and 
delicate criticism, with some happy illustrations. 
But how, from the latter, does Lewis Carroll come 
to be omitted? The last article is on Henry 
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Rogers. 
but we should have liked more personal details. 


mences with an inquiry into, and vindication of, 
Old Testament morality, by Mr. Edgar, of Dublin 
—a subject which is apropos to many contemporary 
discussions. And so is the next article, Agnosti- 
cism and Dogmatism from a Puritan Point of View,“ 
by Mr. Symington, of Birkenhead. There is more 
breadth here than we might have expected, as when 


future, as it has aimed in the past, at developing fregh 
truths and old truths in fresh form from the Word 
of God; human creeds and confessions must there- 
fore be from time to time adapted wirely and 
reverently to the new conditions which God in His 


It weighs his work with discrimination, 


the Rev. Joun T. Wiitre, D. D., Oxon. 
The British and Foreign Evangelical Review com- 


— 


The Four Gospels ia Greck, with Lexicon. By 
Rector of 
St. Martin, Ludgate. (London: Longmans and 
Co.) Dr. White bas edited not a few classical 
school-books, and now gives us the best of all 
classics in a form for which we tender him hearty 
thanks. It was suggested to him that euch a book 


would be welcome to many who wish to retain, 


amidst the avocations of life, an acquaintance with 


the Evangelists in the original language. 
the writer says, ‘‘True theology will aim in the | 


On this 
representation he has acted. And we can think of 
no means better adapted to effect the end contem- 
plated than the publication before us, The Greek 
type is large, clear, and easily read. The Lexicon 
of 280 pages is suffivient for its purpose; and, 


THE LIBERATION SCHEME OF DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 


On Thursday evening, the committee of the 
Leicester Auxiliary of the Liberation Society opened 
their campaign for the season by holding a meeting 
in the Temperance Hall, to hear the Rev. C. Wil- 
liams, of Accrington, lecture on The Liberation 
Scheme of Disestablishment and Disendowment 
explained, justified, and commended.” The meet- 
ing was Jargely attended, and was presided over by 
Mr. W. Stavyon. A number of Churchmen were 
amongst the audience, as well as leading ministers 
of the town and lay supporters of the movement, 
At the outset a correspondence was read between 
Messers. G. II. Baines and Lawrence, hon. secretaries 


being limited to the Gospels, it d t repel by | — 

1 N * 2 te 1 e vite: | of the Auxiliary, and Mr. Amos, secretary of the 
bulk or complexity. We know that there are large | 1 he Church Def Tnstitati Th 
numbers of youths who acquire some knowledge | rr A ne es ee Se 5 


of Greek at school, but who soon lose it when they latter having asked if a full discussion would be 
go into the counting-house or otherwise busy them. | allowed at the lectures of the Rev. C. Williams, Dr. 
selves with the pursuits of manhood. Of these Mellor, and others, the furmer state that they think 
there are surely many who would like to retain each side should have its owa meetings for lecturing 
knowledge enough of a language which has been Pur Pose, but in the present case there might be 
sanctified by its use as a medium of Divine Revela- reasonable discussion ; and it was proposed that at 
tion, to be able to read in the “ original tongue the close of Mr. Williams’s lecture each side should 
the wondrous words of the Saviour. There are have ten minutes alternately, till in the opinion 
many ladies, likewise, who see no reason why the of the chairman the discussion should cease, But 
knowledge of Greek should be confined to their | * to Dr. Mellor’s lecture, the Liberation Committee 


brothers, aud who study this most beautiful lan- did not consider it a fit subject for debate. 

guage. Both these classes, and even others who | The Cnatnztax, in introducing the business of the 
. 0 5 5 

have an ampler critical apparatus at hand, will find | °°" after referring to the correspondence re- 


this volume useful. There are seasons when time | ferred to, said be had ventured to write, on bis own 
is very precious, and when a brief lexicon, like behalf, to Mr. Amos, secretary of the Church De- 


Dr. White's, will save mach trouble. fence Society, aud offer to read a paper on the above 
„ , * subject at a meeting composed exclusively of Church- 
The Popular Science Review. January, , 

men, the subject to be thrown open to discussion 


providence brings about.” The ‘Parables of 
Christ” is the title of a not particularly original 
article, but there is interesting matter in a review 
of the biographies of Kingsley, Martineau, Camp. 
bell, and Arnot. The titles of the remaining papers 
are the Book of Deuteronomy,” the“ Philosophy | 
of Punishment,” African Exploration and Mis- 
sions,” and Opportunity the Authoritative Guide | 
of the Church.” ° 

The Theological Review contains some papers of 
remarkable ability. One, on the Clementine 
Homilies,” indicates sound scholarship. ‘‘ The 
Christianity of Christ,” by Mr. Hopps, touches at 
many points the great theological controversies of 
the day. The tone of the article may be partially 
gathered from one sentence, —“ Can we do nothing 
to bring home to the human soul the full force of 
his own familiar teaching, that it is purity of 
heart, and not correctness of creed, that leads to 


1878. 


the heavenly kingdom; that it is the love of God 


and man, and not entrance into a church or atten- | 
The | 


tion to a ritual, that brings man to God?” 
next most noticeable paper is one on Matthew 
Arnold as a Religious Teacher.” 
have one on the ‘‘ Buddh Legends,” M. Renan on 
„Origin of the Gospels,” ‘‘ Volition and Election,“ 
and the Ecclesiastical Crisis in Berlin.“ 

Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly draws its con- 
tents from wide sources— American and German. 
One of the most interesting papers is on the 
‘*Higher Life,” by Mr. Atwater, while Mr. J. M. 
Cook writes of the ‘‘ Decline of Rationalism in the 
German Universities. We do not care much for 
the Song of God,” but the Hebrew Tales are 
very interesting, and the Critical Studies on 
Symbolism,” by Kottensbuch, are well worth 
translation. 

The Study and Homiletic Homily, issued by the 
same publisher, has variety of contents well col- 
lected and well classified. The article of the 


number is by Dr. Kidder, on“ Historical Develop- 
ment of Christian Homiletics.” This journal is of 
value for its wealth of homiletic suggestions in the 
contributions of very numerous writers. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Captain's Cabin. By Epwarp JENKINs, 
M.P. (London: Mullen and Co.) In this graphic 
story, which accident has prevented us from noticing 
as early as we could have wished, Mr. Jenkins has 
given his numerous readers entertainment of a more 


decidedly vivacious character than the annual | others 


stories we have hitherto had from his pen. Taking 
a miscellaneous party met promiscuously on 


sesides these, we | 


(London: Hardwicke and Bogue.) 
number of the New Year's issue, contains five good 
articles—tbree of special interest to the student of 
natural history, two to the stadent of physics. 
Hardly oue of them can be called popular. Dr. 
Taylor's paper on the Geological Antiquity of 
Flowers and Insects” deals with some of the most 
interesting recent researches into the correlation of 
natural forms. Mr. Harting gives the first of some 
papers on the Extinct British Wolf.” We have 
been especially interested in Mr. Pattison Muir's 
article on the Old and the New Chemistry,” not 
only on account of the subject of which it treats, 
but also because of its suggestions as to the relative 
value of hypotheses, Controversialists in philo- 
sophy and science are in the habit of discussing a 
doctrine in which they do not believe as a mere 
hypothesis ; on this neutral ground of chemistry, 
theologians and naturalists may see examples of 
hypotheses that are merely tentative, and those 
that are surely establishing themselves. The 
„Reviews and ‘Scientific Summary” of this 
number are good, as is usual in the Popular Science 
Review. 

The Injustice, Inutility, and Immorality of the 
Contagious Diseases Act, the substance of a speech 
by the Rev. H. Batcuetor, of Blackheath. Re- 
vised Edition. (London: Dyer Brothers, Pater- 
noster-equare.) Mr. Batchelur most ably exposes 
the disastrous results of an attempt made in 


defiance of the fundamental principles of justice 


and morality to cope with an evil, which of all 
requires the firmest adhesion to, and the 
most uncompromising application of, those prin- 
ciples. The terrible state of things existing in our 


This, the first | 


little mectings. 
the audience to listen attentively to the lecture. 


at the close. (Applause) To his eurprice be re- 
ceived a letter stating that his offer was respectfully 
declined, (Ironical lauhter.) There were two sides 
to these questions, and Charchmen bad a perfect 
right to discuss them, in their own way, at their 
In conclusion, the Chairman asked 


The Rev. CuarLtes WILLIAMS, who was cnthu- 
siastically received, said his business that night 
was to submit to them, in as plain and straightfor- 
ward a manner as he could, what was called the 
disendowment scheme of the Liberation Society. 
They were familiar alike with the need of and the 
reasons for disestablishment, and he should only go 
over frequently-trodden ground if he repeated taose 
statements. At the same time he might remark in 
passing that this scheme propoeed that those who 
were called Protestant Episcopalians, or Catholic 
Episcopalians, for even their Church friends were 
not quite agreed as to their name, or as to what- 
power they owed allegiance to—but call them what 
they liked, would in the event of disestablishment 
decide what kind of church they would have, and 
the State, according to the scheme of the society, 
would no more interfere with Protestant Episco- 
palians or Catholic Episcopalians than it interfered 
with Baptists, Congregationalists, or Methodists, 
In fact, a clean sweep would be made of all those 
laws which applied exclusively to one denomina- 
tion of Christians, and all denominations, without 
exception, would be placed upon the same platform 
and treated in the same manner by the civil power. 
That was what they meant by disestablishment. 
(Applause.) Let them assume that this disesta- 
blishment took place, then the question arose, and 
a very important question it was, in what manner 
would they effect the disendowment of this Church. 
It became an important and practical question what 
in the event of disestablishment should be done with 
the buildings aud the property now devoted to the 


board of a Canada-bound steamer for his dramatis 
persone, and confining his action strictly to the time 
comprised between the farewell salutes exchanged 
at the mouth of the Mersey, and the general separa - 
tion of the “‘good ship Kamtchatkan’s” passengers in 
Portland Harbour, he bas presented us with a com- 
pletely-finished novelette, in which the elements of 
pathos, drollery, and tragedy are very fairly 
balanced, and to which is not wanting that happy 
ending incompatible with the severe purpose of Mr. 
Jenkins’s previous tales. That the book contains 
some highly-spirited character sketches may be 
taken for granted, but these are properly subser- 


midst at the present day is, it is to be feared, toa 
large extent due tothe cowardice of Christian men and 
women ignoring or condoning a sin denounced by 
Scripture in the most scathing terms. A powerful 
appeal is here made to the Congregationalists to 
rouse themselves from their apathy, and to join 
other religious bodies in boldly demanding the 
entire abolition of recent Acts of Parliament, 
which give the sanction and protection, and 
even active assistance, of English law to 
the practice of the grossest immorality. The Acts 
are shown to be flagrantly cruel and unjust, in 


use of the Established Church. The plan that 
he was about to unfold was a plan not finally 
adopted. They called the varied parts of this plau 
suggestions, suggestions thrown out for considera- 
tion and discussion, and his object in calling atten- 
tion to the scheme was to challenge criticism. He 
for one did not think the plan perfect in all its 
details; he did not know a Liberationist who said 
that from first to last the scheme was incapable of 
amendment. Their sole object was to do what 
was right between the State and the ecclesiastical 
community ; what was right between man and 
mon; and especially what was right in the sight of 
the Most High himself. (Applause.) Proceeding 
to the exposition of the scheme, he said no one need 


vient to the plot, which is at once capital and 
original. Of course Love plays a conspicuous part 


therein, but the somewhat commonplace idea of 


courtship on board ship is skilfully avoided. Evi- 


dently our whilom didactic author has this time 
laid himself out to tell a good story without any 


more controversial moral in the background than 
those general sentiments cf forbearance and good- 
will which all Christians are warranted in euun- 
ciating with additional authority at this season, 


Apropos of this remark, we cannot help calling 
attention to one out of the several vividly-drawn 
portraits in the book, viz., that of the pretty Scotch 
bride—a character the quaint beauty and truthful- 
The illustrations 


ness af which are unsurpassable, 
are rough but vigorous. 


—— — 


— — 


shortly but convincingly shown, 


casting upon women the whole burden of suffering 
for an offence for which men are equally, and in most 
cases far more deeply, responsible. They also main- 
tain an unequal standard of morality for men aud 
for women, which it is one of the most pressing 
needs of our times, and one of the first duties 
of the Christian Church, to repudiate and 
break down. The inutility of the Acts on 
the lowest grounds of sauitary expediency is 
Their etlects 
upon the Government, upon the nation at large, 


upon the police who have to carry out the provi- 


sions of the Acts, upon the men of the army and 
navy, aud upon the unhappy women who are in- 
tended to be the immediate objects of the powers 
of the Acts, are carefully discussed by Mr. 
Batchelor, whose pamphlet deserves the serious 


consideration of those to whom it is specially 


be afraid that vested interests would be neglected. 
For his part he was a little jealous of vested inte- 
rests, as they stood in the way of nearly every 
great reform. (Hear, hear.) The Liberation 
Society would take care that those connected with 
the State Church would be duly provided for in 
the eveut of disestablishment, and there was not 
a man in connection with the Church of England 
who now filled avy oilice who would be made to 
suffer real loss, all things taken into account, 
because of the disestablishment of bis Church. 
He bad not a word to say against the bishops and 
the clergy of the Church of England—there was no 
reason why he should. They bad an Established 
Church, the State chose to employ bisbops, deans, 
canons, clergymen, aud the State so choosing ought 
to make due provision for these gentlemen. He 
allowed that if other vested interests were re- 
spected, the claim of these gentlemen in the event 
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of their services being dispensed with ought to be 
duly considered. There was an Act of Parliament 
called the Bishops’ Resignation Act. When a bishop 
thought he was too old or too feeble to continue to 
discharge his Episcopalian duties, he could take 
advantage of this Act of Parliament, and should 
he resi his office this Act provided that he 
should have one-third of his income as a retiring 
pension, but in no case less than 2,000“. per 
annum. (Shame.) It so happened that the Libe- 
ration Society’s scheme was much more liberal 
than the Bishops’ Resignation Act. In the 
scheme it was provided that in the case of the 
old, those, for instance, who were over seventy years 
of age, bishops and clergymen should receive their 
full income as long as they lived. The scheme went 
on to suggest that even in the case of those who at 
thirty-five years of age were put out of their office 
by disestablishment, one-half of, their income 


should be continued during the lifetime of the in- 
He would appeal to 


cumbent, dean, or clergyman. 
any Church defender whether, if they came to dis- 


establishment, he could ask the State to do more | 


than this? (Applause.) 


spoliation scheme, 
justify the scheme. 


Mr. Williams next proceeded to 

is first argument was a 
general one. Was this Church a national Church 
or not? (Cries of“ No, no,” and Ves.“) Church 
defenders said ‘‘ Ves.“ If, then, the Church was 
a national Church, to whom did all the belongings 
of that Church belong? (“ Hear, hear,” and ap- 
plause). Was this Church a State establishment or 
not? (No, no). Very well; if the State had not 
established it, it had no business with State 
patronage. (Laughter and applause.) But if it were 
a State institution, gentlemen themselves must say 
that that which was its belongings must be toa 
large extent within the control and at the disposal 
of the State. He would appeal to gentlemen 
whether it were not a fact that the offices and the 
liturgy of the Established Church were all of them 
authorised by Act of Parliament, and that they 
were observed because they formed practically a 


schedule to an Act of Parliament? He asked any 
g-ntleman present whether the State did not appoint | 
the bishops and the deans? (No, no.) Well, per- 
haps the Queen was not the State. (Laughter.) | 


He could understand | He asked any gentleman present whether it were | 


Henry VIII., they found, after the suppression of 
the monasteries, tive new bishoprics were founded, 
among them the bishopric of Peterborongh. They 
found, moreover, that property which was worth, 
when the Ecclesiastical Commissioners made their 
return, 210,000/., was set apart for the maintenance 
of the bishop, and that property worth 575,000“. 
was set apart for the maintenance of the chapter. 
His point was this, that this property did not 
come from the pious ancestor. The see and the 
chapter were created by the State ; the property 
was found by the State; and he could not com- 
prehend how any Protestant Churchman could 
em that this was any other than State property. 

his being the case, they claimed that in the event 
of disestablishment, such property should be 
devoted to national uses. (Applause.) He did not 
wish to weary them with details, but to show that 
he came to raise a distinct issue he would refer to 
another class of property. They had a very large 
landed property devoted to the maintenance of the 
parochial elergy. He allowed that a large part of it 
was given by donors who were attached to the Church. 
and who gave it for the support of the Church of 


Liberationists and Radicals objecting to the gene- | not true that in any case of dispute about doctrine | England services, but then 22 part of it came 
h 


rusity of such a proposal, but he could not under- | Lord Penzance, a State. appointed judge, deter- also from the State. It 
even Church defenders saying that such a | mined that dispute? If the Church were a over to the Church, and the State had retained the 


stan 


roposal was unjust. If there was any error at all, 


State Church, if it were the Church of 


it was on the side of undue liberality. (Hear, hear.) England, he could not understand how it was 
This scheme made certain concessions, to which he | that anyone could deny that the State was 


desired to call attention. Any place of worship 
built by an individual it was proposed in the event 


the proprietor of the whole, and that consequently, | 
in the event of the dismissal of bishops, deans 


> | 


never been handed 


administration of it in its own hands from that day 
to this. What was meant by a National Church“? 
Dr. Norman McLeod, himself a member of an 
Establishment, said that by a National Church te 
meant a Church whose clergy were supported out 


of disestablishment should be handed over to that | and clergymen, it was for the State to say what | of certain funds set apart for that purpose by the 
individual if living, and that that individual should should be done with the property formerly devoted | State; and the Duke of Argyll, in the current 


dispose of it precisely as he pleased. 


Places of | to their maintenance. 


The next question he had | 


number of the Contemporary Neri: u, said he re- 


worship built by voluntary contribution would be | to ask was who constituted the Church? (A voice: | garded the ancient endowments in connection with 
handed over to the congregations who worshipped | ‘‘Churchmen.” Laughter). He would appeal to the | 


within them. (Hear, hear.) 


and partly by public money. This Mr. Williams, 
amid repeated cries of No, no,” said he could 
easily prove, and referred to the church of St. 
Matthew's, in Manchester, towards which a Parlia- 
mentary grant of 16,000“. was given. Any church 
paid for partly by voluntary contributions and 
partly by public money, in the event of disestablish- 
ment would be handed over to the congregation on 
condition that the public money should be refunded. 
(Applause and hisses.) That, he submitted to 
Church defenders, was a perfectly fair proposal. If 
they objected to Liberationists robbing Churchmen, 
surely ä might object to Charchmen 
robbing the State. (Laughter and applause.) If 
they were to have separation of Church and State 
was it not a just and equitable thing that each 
party should take what he had contributed? A 
precisely similar rule was laid down in the case of 
endowments that had been given since the year 1818. 
The scheme went so far as to compensate fully and 
entirely even those men who abused their trust and 
were guilty of something very like the sin of simony. 
The scheme said, being tender and * 
ful towards all vested interests, the owners of ad- 
vowsons should thus receive the value of their ad- 
vowsons in the event of disestablishment. But the 
scheme claimed somewhat as well as conceded 
much. It claimed that all tithes, except tithes 
that had been recently paid and voluntarily given 
over to the Church, were the property of the 
State, to be disposed of as the State might deter- 
mine. (No, no.) The scheme claimed that all 
cathedrals should be considered as public property, 
and that none of the cathedrals should be handed 
over to any denomination, but should be reserved 
by the nation and at the nation’s expense be kept 


in a proper state of repair. The scheme also 
claimed that all the parish churches and all churches 
existing before 1818 should be considered as the 


roperty of the several parishes. (Voice: Why?) 
e would tell them why presently—(laughter and 
„ that when handed over to a body 
chosen by the ratepayers, those parish churches 
were to be disposed of as that body of ratepayers 
should choose and determine, because it was the 
inion of those who framed the scheme that parish 


oh 

urches, just like i roperty, really 

belonged to the ehe- ed applause, 
i of No, no”) — and that con- 


and 
uen ey should be disposed of at 
the discretion of the ish, The eme 


— tn tact ore * ed that ancient pe — other 
in property not create voluntary- 
ism since 1818, should be kept for "the — § 
Within these limits disendowment must take place, 
and it should be distinctly understood that many of 
them would not care for disestablishment if any 
equitable scheme of disendowment did not form 
part of the measure. That was precisely what they 
wanted, and they should go on trying to convince 
the nation, until it should see with them that what 
was national and parochial must not be handed 
over to a denomination or sect, but must be devoted 
to that which was national and parochial in its 
character. (Loud applause.) It would be asked 
what would be done with the proceeds of dis- 
endowment? (Voice: Pay the debts of your 
chapels.” Laughter.) The scheme suggested that 
the proceeds should be devoted to relief of parochial 
bardens and to educational purposes. (Applause.) 
This, in brief, was their scheme. It was moderate 
and considerate ; if it erred at all it was in being 
unduly generous. (Applause, and cries of ‘‘ Oh, 
oh.”) No one could say it was unintelligible, and 
that man must be bold who, allowing their assump- 
tion—and for the Bes: it was only an assumption 
—that if disestablishment took place, who would 
state that that scheme of disendowment was a 


But then there were | greatest of Church theologians, Richard Hooker, 
places of worship in connection with the Established | who told them plainly that every member of the 
Church paid for partly by voluntary contributions | 


— 


Commonwealth was also a member of the Church of 
England. In the face of this the property of the 
Church belonged as much to those upon that plat- 
form as to any others. He appealed next to the | 
greatest of living lawyers who advocated her cause, 
Sir Richard Phiulimore. Referring to sacrawental 
offerings, be described them as offerings com- 
moaly paid by every person when he received 
the Lord's Supper at Easter, 
informed them that it had been decreed that 
Kaster offerings were due of common right, and 
moreover that it had beeu held that they were due 
by a householder for every member of his family of 
s.xteen years of age and upwards. Every person 
in that hall above the age of sixteen years was a 


member and a communicant of the Church of 
England. (No, no.) Well, that was what Sir 
Richard Phillimore said. (Laughter.) He asked 


Church defenders to pardon this illustration. He 
knew a man who was asked for this sacra- 
mental offering; he was summoned for non- 
payment, and when he appeared before the 
Court he pleaded that he was not a member 
of the Church of England, that he never 
went to church, that he had not been baptized nor 
confirmed, that he was a member of another com- 
munity, but it was decided that he must pay. The 
case went on appeal to the highest court to which 
appeal could be made, and the decision was that 
the man was a member and communicant of the 
Church of England, and that be must pay his sacra- 
mental offerings. (Shame.) He saw that man’s 
goods sold by public auction, and the money that 
the goods fetched was handed over to the clergy- 
man as the sacramental offering of that man. (Loud 
cries of Shame.) Was it not a fair argument 
that if every person above the age of sixteen years 
was a communicant, then that which they called 
Church property was as much theirs as Church- 
men’s, and in the event of disestablishment it 
should be divided among all the members, to do 
which fairly, the property must be devoted to really 
national and paroc uses. He was prepared to 
maintain that tithes were a State exaction for 
ecclesiastical purposes. The lecturer then referred 
to the origin of tithes, and to the time when, under 
King Edgar in 959, they were made compulsory, and 
said that from that moment tithes ceased to be a 
voluntary payment and became a national tax, 
retaining that character until the present time. 
Tithes had been used from century to century for 
the payment of ecclesiastical servants, and it fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that they, like every 
other tax, should be at the disposal of Parliament, 
and that Parliament should say what should be 
done with tithes, just as it could say what should be 
done with the income-tax. There were the tithes 
on another large class of property, that devoted to 
the maintenance of sees and chapters. This was 
property which he claimed unhesitatingly for the 
State as belonging to the State. What was the 


Mr. Forster, speaking at Bradford, in op 


aud then he 


history of their own see and chapter? They were 
in the see ot Peterborough. He understood that 
the property which for many years was devoted to 
the support of the bishop and cathedral of Peter- 
borough was not property that was given to the 
Church cof Kogland ; it was not property that 
was originally devoted to the maintenance of 
the bishop aud the support of cathedral 
worship. If there were a diocese in England 
in which the Church defender should cunfess | 
that the see and chapter had been maintained 
by property set apart by the State, they were in | 
that diocese. He was prepared to prove that the 
property that was set apart for the maintenance ot 
the bishop and dean aud canons of Peterborough | 
was all property derived from State sources, and by 


Act of Parliament devoted to the maintenance of 
these ecclesiastics. (Applause.) In the time of | 


the Church as being really national in their « rigin. 
ition t 
disestablishmeut, had to confess that the Turia 
Question could only be settled by the clearest 
acknowledgment of the right of Englishmen to bury 


their dead in the parish churchyard, which was 


really theirown graveyard, If that was so, wha‘ 


could they say but that the parish church was also 


their place of worship? That scheme was charac- 


_terised by just liberality, it tried at least to har- 


monise the legal and the moral sides of the question. 
He commended it chiefly as a grand recognition of 
the great principles of religious equality. He 


thought they had arrived at the time when they 
had a right to demand why l’rotestant Episcopalians 


should be treated exceptionally — wherein tle, 
were better or nobler, or had rendered greater 
services to the State than those who did not 
belong to the same ecclesiastical community. 
He was not unaware that the Prime Minister, in a 
recent debate in the House of Commons, declared 
that religious equality was unconstitutional, and 
even went so far as to say that they could not have 
a just equality without destroying the Consti- 
tution. It that was true, so much the worse for 
the English Constitution. Did the repeal of the 
Test and Corporations Act destroy the Constitu- 
tion? He thought not. At all events, Leicester 
had been better ever since. (Applause.) Their 
scheme recognised the fact that the State should 
make no difference between religion and religion, 
between man and man. He asked whether the 
Queen or the Legislature ought to make any diffe- 
rence between the religion of Earl Beaconsfield and 
the religion of John Bright? (No.) The Libera- 
tion scheme treated both alike, and as regarded 
disendowment, it would also do justice between 
man and man. He might be wrong, but his con- 
viction was that the measure of total disestablish- 
ment and equitable disendowment which they pro- 
posed would, if carried into effect, promote what 
every good citizen desired tu promote—righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in this British realm. (Uheers.) 
Mr. H. B. Reep, who was greeted with loud 
applause from the Church party, said that in the 
disendowment system of the Liberation party it 
was proposed that all clergymen above thirty-five 
years of age should, in the event of the scheme being 
passed, get half their allowance for life; but the 
uestion was notso much whether they got half or 
the whole, as to whom lid the property belong? 
If it belonged to the State, as the lecturer of the 
Libération Society practically admitted it did, what 
right had the State to dispose of it to the bishop ? 
but, if it did not belong to the State, but was the 
private property of the bishop, the State had no 
right to touch a halfpennywerth of it, and Church- 
men would resist any such attempt. He wished, 
moreover, to know by what process of reasoning a 
church that existed previous to 1818 could be called 
ancient. Supposing a donor built and endowe two 
churches, one in 1818 and the other in 1819, according 
to the scheme the former would be confiscated, while 
the latter would remain in the hands of the Church. 
He wished to know why the one should be more 
sacred thau the other. He challenged the lecturer 
to name any church that had been built with public 
money. But, said Mr. Williams, such moncy ought 
to be reſun led to the State. So he said too, and 
if Mr. Williams could give him aiist of the charches 
alluded to, he would at once start a subscription 
to buy them in. Then, again, it was proposed 
to hand over the parish churches to a 
parochial board, to be elucted by the ratepayere, 
in order that they might be applied to such 
purposes as the latter might determine. If they 
took a parish where the majority of the inhabitants 
aml the squire belonged to the Romish Church, what 
was to prevent the majority of the ratepayers from 
taking advantage of the scheme, and turning the 
church into a Komish mass-house? And yet Mr. 
Williams dilated at great length upon the eminently 
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Christian nature of the proposal, on the ground 
that the property was national property, and 
belonged to the parishioners. 

The Rev. C. WILLIAMs, in reply, said he inti- 
mated that the scheme had not been finally 
adopted, and that the promoters of it challenged 
criticism. If Mr. Reed had read the scheme he 
would have seen that 1818 was the line of distinc- 
tion drawn between ancient and modern churches. 
He did not see how they could legally deal with 
the churches erected since 1818 except in the way 
indicated in the scheme, Mr. Reed wished him to 
name = — that had been built by a erg 

t. is (the —— argument was La 
— built partly by — contributions and 
partly by the State might be handed over to the 
congregation on the condition that they repaid the 
State grant. As he had been asked to name a 
church that came under the above category, he 
would mention Christ Church, Accrington, and 
there were thousands of others. 

Mr. Reep said that the bishopric of Truro had 
been largely endowed from private sources, and he 
wished to know whether, in the event of disesta- 
lishment, the whole or part of the money would be 
taken over by the State. Secondly, did the lec- 
turer advocate a system of Parliamentary control, 
ro that it might veto any proceedings under the 
scheme which it considered wrong. 

The Rev. C. WILLIiaus said he should be strongly 
opposed to any restriction being imposed by Par- 
lament so as to prevent the legal power of the 
people to sell an old building to anyone who would 
give a fair price forit. He would not touch the 
endowments of Truro, thinking that the State ought 
to allow these moden enduwments to revert to 
Churchmen for the support of their bishops. 

Mr. Amos proceeded to put the following ques- 
tions to the lecturer :—1. During the past thirty 
years the following churches have been extensively 
restored a a very large cost, St. Mary's costing 
10,000/., and St. Martin’s, St. Nicholas, and All 
Saints’ very large sums. These sums having been 
voluntarily contributed, how do you propose to 
compensate those Churchmen who gave them? 2. 
By the latest Parliamentary return there have been 
2,523 pieces of land given and consecrated, either 
as new churchyards or as additions to old ones. 
What compensation do you propose giving to the 
owners of these lands? 3. Ia case these church- 
yards are thrown open to all, in what way do you 
propose to compensate the subscribers’ 4. By 
——ů of right or justice are the clergy to 
be called upon to pay rent for glebe and parsonage 
houses, when most of them are gifts, built by 
2 ? 

The URER replied that if anyone chose to 
— their money on parochial or national objects, 

y had simply lost it. His suggestions would not 
apply to glebe lands and endowments presented 
since 1818, for they would be handed over to the 
various congregations to be dealt with by them. He 
maintained that the burial-grounds were the pro- 
perty of all the parishioners, in whose custody 
they would remain after the disestablishment of the 
Church. 

Councillor Bennett moved 

That this meeting, having heard the Rev. C. Wil- 
liams’ lecture in explanation, justification, and com. 
mendation of the practical sugyestions of the Libera- 
tion Society, for ing out the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Established Church, tenders 
to that gentleman its warmest thanks for his lecture, 
and ex its cordial approval of the principles 
and outlines of the practical suggestions of the 


Mr. W. Corllurn seconded the motion. 

Mr. Amos, amid a storm of hisses and groans, 
moved an amendment to the effect that the scheme 
of the society was not justin principle, inasmuch as 
it sought to take away that which had been left for 
certain special purposes, which was nothing more or 
less than an act of spoliation. 

The motion was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
terminated the proceedings. 


OTHER DISESTABLISHMENT MEETINGS, 


In addition to the above, which we give at length 
in consequence both of the growing importance of 
the disendowment question and the admirable 
manner in which Mr. Charles Williams expounded 
the scheme that has been published by the Libera- 
tion Society, we have received reports of greater or 
less 2 many other meetings. Last Monday 
Mr. Fi and Mr. Crosskey attended a meeting 
at Dup.ey, of which the Advertiser states it was 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic that had 
been held for a long time, every available space for 
standing or sitting being — The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. Charles Cochrane, presi- 
dent of the Liberal Association, who gave some 
effective details regarding Church property in the 
locality. Mr. Fisher followed, and then Mr. Cross- 
key. Afterwards there was a discussion, which was 
closed by Mr. Fisher replying to all the points 


Notice of lectures at BRIOHOUSE and LicuTc.irre, 
by Mr. Elias Thomas, of Bradford, have also come 
to hand. The Rev. E. D. Cornish, of Basford, has 
lectured at BULWELL, and the Rev. Thomas Adams 
at PoTTERSPURY. 

Two lectures have been delivered in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, one by Mr. Fisher, last Thurs- 
day, at TorrennAM, when Mr. Sydney Robjohns 
also spoke, and one by Mr. Kearley, on Monday, at 
MILE-END, where a successful meeting was at last 
held, the promoters being prepared for any amount 


of * Some was made, but it was decisively 
put down. 


THE SCOTCH CHURCHES AND DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Scotsman says a report is current that the 
movement which is understood to have been entered 
upon by Dr. Begg and others of the high-and-dry 
party in the Free Church, and which recently mani- 
ested itself in a certain mysterious visit to the Lord 
Advocate, has begun to excite serious apprehension 
among the governing majority of that communion, 
It is said that the rev. doctor and his friends have 
received from leading men in the Establishment, if 
not from certain members of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, encouragement to hope that, should oppor- 
tunity offer, some sort of measure for reconstructin 
Scotch Presbyterianism may possibly be submitted 
to Parliament. It seems to be feared that should 
means be found to recognise, in some form or other, 
the momentous principle of spiritual independence, 
the position of the Free Church in the Highlands 
would be seriously compromised ; more especially as 
the following of Dr. Begg is known to embrace some 
four or five ministers whose word is virtually law 
north of the Grampians. Under these alarming 
circumstances, there has, we learn, been grave con- 
sultation among the acknowledged leaders of the 
Church as to what course they were best to pursue ; 
and, if ramour speaks truly, a vigorous agitation for 
disestablishment has been virtually recognised as 
the most feasible counteractive policy. To this end 
overtures are alleged to have been made to the 
Scottish Disestablishment Association for such a 
modification of its constitution as should meet the 
views of certain influential Free Churchmen. One 
difficulty, we have been told, is the reference in the 
first article of the constitution to the Church of 
England, the Free Church disestablishers now in 
question deeming it expedient to confine their atten- 
tion to this side of the Tweed. On the other hand, 
the Liberationists are understood to demur to any 
alteration which might seem to imply lack of 
sympathy for the cause of the English Nonconfor- 
mists. It would appear, however, that the pro- 
posed alteration has been not unfavourably enter- 
tained ; and a meeting of the association is to be 
held on an early day for the purpose of pronouncing 
on the question. 

The executive of the Scottish Disestablishment 
Association held a private meeting in Glasgow on 
Friday, at which it was resolved to call a public 
meeting for Monday, 28th inst., to submit for 
approval the proposed substitution for the first two 

ragraphs of the constitution of the association the 
ollowing:— 1. That the object of the association 
shal] be to promote the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the State Church in Scotland, having 
due regard to life-interests. 2. That, in addition 
to other reasons to be urged, as members of the 
association see fit, they agree in holding that for 
the best interests of religion and the Ghurch of 
Christ in Scotland, including the portion of it at 

resent connected with the State, Jisestablishment 
become essential. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says :—‘‘ A deal of interest is felt as to 
the course that is likely to be taken on the subject 
of Scotch disestablishment. Many of the more 
active Liberals who favour disestablishment are 
urging that a motion should be introduced into both 
Houses asking for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole ecclesiastical con- 
dition of d. It is too soon to say whether 
this course may not be ultimately taken, but at the 
present moment it finds no favour in those quarters 
where approval would be the most expected. In 
the first place it is regarded as impolitic to decide 
upon anything till the present Scotch elections are 
over, and in the next place it is very generally felt 
that the disestablishment movement is progressing 
as satisfactorily and as rapidly as any reasonable 
Liberationist ought to expect. Judging by present 
ap Iam disposed to think that nothing 
will be dene this session.” 


CLERICAL JOB AT BERMONDSEY. 


The 7th Geo. IV., cap. 104, and Ist Wm. IV., cap. 
22, were Acts obtained for building St. James 's 
Church, Bermondsey, and a clause was inserted in one 
of them by which the vestry may vote 2001. a-year, 
out of the rates collected by the trustees appointed 
under those Acts, to the rector in lieu of Easter 
offerings.” The money for building the church was 
raised by granting annuities, and the last annuitant 
is now dead; but, nevertheless, the vestry con- 
tinue to levy the rate. About 700 persons were 
recently summoned for non-payment, and con- 
victed ; but there being a division of legal opinion 
as to whether or not the power to levy the rate 
ceased with the death of the last annuitant, the 
convictions have never been enforced. The clerical 
majority on the vestry, seeing that it is probable 
another election would produce a vestry that would 
not vote the sum, have resolved, by a narrow 
majority, to apply for an Act enabling them to 
borrow sufficient money to permanently endow the 
rector with 200/. a-year; the capital sum with 
interest to be repaid, out of the rates, in sixty years. 
The Kcclesiastical Commissioners have agreed to 
give an equal sum if this is obtained, thus raising 
the income of the rector 200/. a- year. 

In reference to this matter, Mr. George Oliver, of 
Bermondsey, writes to the Daily News to say that 
the sum of 18,000/., on the whole, will be required to 
complete this ecclesiastical job ; and he remarks that 
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should the present bill—a private bill—pass, it will 
form a precedent by which hundreds of other 
parishes might claim a permanent endowment for 
their rectors. We are glad to see that the matter 
is likely to be taken up with vigour locally. At a 
crowded meeting of the Southwark Radical Asso- 
ciation held in Bermondsey on Monday, the follow- 
ing resolution was discussed and adopted unani- 
mously :—‘‘ In order that the requisite information 
concerning the Bermondsey Church - rate Bill which 
is now before Parliament may be obtained, it is 
resolved that a deputation from this meeting be 
appointed to confer with Mr. John Locke, C. C., 
M. P., and Colonel Beresford, M. P., upon the 
matter. What makes the matter worse is that 
the whole parish is to be taxed by Act of Parlia- 
ment for sixty years to come for a mere handful of 
Episcopalians who attend the parish church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ENDOWMENTS IN INDIA 
AND CEYLON. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
Baxter asked the Under-Secretary for India when 
the retarn regarding ecclesiastical salaries in India, 
ordered last session, would be laid upon the table of 
the House. 1 

Lord George Hamilton: We have not yet re- 
ceived from India the return demanded by the 
hon. gentleman. It was a return requiring minute 
information concerning ecclesiastical establishments 
and the attandance at church, the compilation of 
which would necessarily take some time. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Alderman 
M‘Arthur, with reference to a memorial to the 
Queen from inhabitants of Ceylon, praying that all 
votes for ecclesiastical purposes from the revenues 
of the island might cease, 

Mr. J. Lowther said Lord Carnarvon had com- 
monicated personally with Sir William Gregory on 
this as on other subjects connected with Ceylon, 
and Her Majesty’s Government are unable to advise 
the Queen to sanction the discontinuance of the 
moderate sums now paid from public revenues in 
aid of religion in Ceylon. 

Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur gave notice that on an 
early day he would call attention to the subject. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


The other night Mr. W. Holms, M.P., addressing 
his constituents at Paisley, suggested a vote by 
ballot to ascertain whether the Scottish nation was 
favourable to disestablishment. If the majority 
were favourable he would vote for that measure. 
Surely this is somewhat childish as well as evasive! 

Mr. Beecuer’s Pew Letrinc.—The annual sale 
of pews in Mr. Beecher’s church at Brooklyn took 
place on the 8th inst. The New York papers state 
that the bidding was less — than usual, and 
the prices realised less. The premiums obtained, 
added to the rents, amounted to about 7,888“, which 
was about 2,093/. less than the sum obtained last 
year. In 1875 the total receipts amounted to over 
14,0002. 

Tus Tersury Buriat Case.—The vicar of Tet- 
bury, Gloucester, having, as we stated last week, 


refused to bury a child which had been by 
a Primitive Methodist without a dis on from 
the bishop of the diocese, the ts wrote to the 


bishop compleining of the vicar’s conduct. The 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol replies that, so 
far as he is able to judge, the child a perfect 
right to be buried in the church ; but as the 


ts had neglected to bring the matter before 
im earlier, as they had been advised to do, he 
hardly feels it 3 say more. 

Tue Bisuor or Sr. Davro’s ayp D1ssENTERS.— 
The Vicar of St. Mary's, Swansea, has been taki 
part with Nonconformist ministers in some uni 

rayer-meetings at the Christian Young Men's 
itution. It was arranged that the vicar should 
one night conduct prayers at a Dissenting chapel, 
whilst the Rev. Thomas Owen, Baptist minister 
should conduct a similar meeting in the national 
school, Some Church e complained to the 
Bishop of St. David's issenters were having 
— of age A age and Oe ome wrote 
rohibiting 1 arrangemep appears 
that the bishop’s letter was written on mis- 
information, his impression being that the Rev. 
Owen was intending to preach in the national 
school. He therefore telegraphed to withdraw his 
prohibition. } 

Tue Bisnor or Lonpon anp Mesto Hatis,— 
The attention of the — of London having been 
called to a lecture delive the Rev. Stewart D. 
Headlam, curate of St. ew’'s, Bethnal-green, 
on a recent M evening to the members of t 
Commonwealth Club, and since published in the 
Era. advocating among other things, the frequenting 
of music-halls, his lordship has written to him as 
follows :—‘‘ My dear Sir,—I have read your letter 
with great pain. Not for the first time it caused 
me to ask on of our great Master if I erred, 
as I fear I did in admitting you to the ministry. 
It is, of course, vain to argue with one who prefers 
so unhesitatingly his own judgment, backed by 
the approval of actors and proprietors of music- 
halls, to that of his incumbent and bis bishop, 
neither of whom can well be considered Puritan ; 
but I do pray earnestly that you may not have to 
meet before the judgment seat those whom your 
encouragement has led to places where they lost 
their blush of shame and took the first downward 
step towards vice and misery. My correspondents 
merely sent me copies of your lecture, which, I am 
informed, was printed verbatim from the report 
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in the Hra.—I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, | 
J. LONDON. 

THe Pustic Worsure Rrautarrox Acr.— The 
run of luck in favour of the Ritualists who offend 
against the Public Worship Act has apparently 
not yet turned. Another clergyman has slipped 
through the clutches of the statute even more easily 
than Mr. Tooth. Inthe Arches Court last Thurs- 
day the case of Fowler v. Gardner, which had been 
heard on the 5th with closed doors, was dismissed 
in consequence of an informality at variance with 


the now famous rules and orders.” In this case 
(sent up from Lichfield) the Registrar omitted to 
forward to the defendant the proper document for 
submiesion to the bishop, and this was held to be 
fatal.” The public, however, are getting just a 
little tired of irregularities which are held to be 
fatal, and the superstitious among them will soon 
begin to think that some superior Power has pre- 
destined the invariable failure of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Bill ‘‘to put down Ritualism.” The hest corrective 
of this notion will be the spread of that healthy 
form of rationalism which may induce archbisheps, 


bishops, judges, registrars, &c., to connect these | 
repeated bluuders with their human causes; and | 


thus leave them to devotea little more attention than 

they appear to have given hitherto to the forms of the 
rocedure which it is their duty to administer. 
ven a bill to put down Ritualism ” will not work 

itself, and its very praiseworthy object does not 

exempt its operation from the ordinary rules that 

— irregularity fatal to jurisdiotion.— Pall Mall 
azette, 


— eee 
— 


Beligious und Denominational Nebos. 


— ＋6lJ1— 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday last a special meeting of the con- 
stituency of the Home Missionary Society was held 
in the Memorial Hall, to consider the new scheme of 
church aid and home mission work, agreed to 
at the autumnal meetings of the Congregational 
Uniou at Leicester. 

SAMUEL Morvey, Esq., M. P., the treasurer of the 
society, was called tu the chair, and explained the 
object of the meeting. He referred in the outset 
to the finance scheme which had been propose | 
with a view to confederate the county unions, and 

lave them under central management, but which 
ad been withdrawn in favour of another which 
was now known as the Church Aid and Home 
Missionary Society.” This, which had been on- 
structed on the lines of the Home Missionary 
Society, hal been considered first in a committee 
representing the Congregational churches in different 
— of England, next by a representative con- 
erence at Derby, and was unanimously approved by 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales at 
Leicester. It had been before the committee of 
the Home Missionary Society and fully considered 


there. A sub-committee had met with a sub-com- 
mittee of the Union, and the result had 
been a cordial approval of all its leading 


features, a few points only of detail being 
reserved for further consideration, Believing thas 
the scheme now before them was calculated to pre- 
mote the same objects which the Home Missionary 
Society had been endeavouring to carry out for 
many years, but on a much larger scale, he gave it 
his hearty conseat. It pro to combine all the 
county unions on the principle of representative 
t. He was a firm believer in munici 
overnment, and as the preseat scheme provided 
or local action also it promised to become a great 
power for _ For many years the committee of 
the Home Missionary Society had sought to stima. 
late the counties to develop and apply their own 
resources, helping them from their funds in London 
to help themselves, and although that had not 
improved their own balance-sheet, it had greatly 
promoted the spiritual life and energy of the asso- 
ciations, and added ely totheir incomes. If the 
new committee should act on that principle, and 
the churches go into the work with all their heart, 
there was no limit to the which might be done. 
For his own part, although he felt the weighs of 
years, and would continue in some capacit 
to help the new society as he had assisted the old, 
he looked forward to their getting a younger man 
for the treasurership, one who would act on the 
principle This one thing I do,” and if so the funds 
required would no doubt be forthcoming. In com- 
mending the new scheme to the favourable con- 
sideration of the members of the Home Missionary 
Society who had been summoned to consider it, he 
must say that the promoters of the fitst scheme, 
which he could not see bis way to accept, had gene- 
rously made concessions until now they were 
all united in approval of what promised to 
be a most practical organisation. One of the 
points reserved was the name proposed, which 
was Church Aid and Home Missionary Society,” 
which he thonght would be much improved and 
gratify many of the society’s best friends if the 
words were transposed, eo as to wake it Home 
Missionary and Church Aid Society.” Another 
point was a recommendation to let the present 
subscription of a guinea a year be still the qualifica- 
tion for membership to all who were now members 
of the Home Missionary Society, and another, that the 
chairman of the annual meeting should not neces- 
sarily be the chairman of the Congregational Union. 
He would now call on the secretary to present the 
case as it had appeared before the committee, and 
then it would 2 open to any member present to 


take part in disposing of the question. (Applause. ) 


address they 


The Rev. J. H. Witson read a paper from 
the minutes, showing what had been done by the 
general committee, and giving a ebort history 
of the society since its formation in 1819. From 
this document it appeared that the two leading 
objects of the society were— first, the appoint- 
ment of home missionaries for spiritually destitute 
localities in the rural districts of England; and 
secondly, grants in aid of wenk churches where 
county unions were unable to give help. In 1840 
the society was athliated with tle Congregational 
Union, but afterwarda was assoviated with the 
Irish Evaugelical and Colonial Missionary Societies 
managed by executive committee, under a board 
of Brit:sh missions representatives of all the three. 
In 1858 it again became Independent, and has ever 
s.nce continued under the present management to 
work through county unions. It had thus been from 
the first a Home Missionary and Church Aid Society, 
its committee being always appointed at the aunual 
meeting. ‘To a certain extentit had been represen- 
tative also in its management, Inasmuch as all eecre- 
taries and treasurers of county associations had 
been «x officio members of the committee. It wou'd 
thus be seen that the objects of the new organisa- 
tion were the same as those of the old, the manage 
ment and area of operations only being enlarged. 


After some discussion, in which Mr. Carvell Wil- 
liams, the Rev. 8. Hebditch, the Rev. James 
Hamilton, of Brighton, Mr. Henry Hounson, of 


| Reigate, and others, took part. 


Tomas Wi son, Eeq., moved a resolution approv- 
ing of the scheme. The Rev. P. J. Turqvano 
seconded the motion, which was carried unaui- 
mously. [See advertisement. 

Mr. Gan, the solicitor to tne society, in submit- 
ting a resolution continuing the present society 
until the other should be formally constituted, ex- 
plained the position which the society would occupy 
under the reorganisation, and showed that legally 
it would be the same society, but in circamstances 
to give larger effect to the objects it had been esta- 
blished to promote. This resolution was also passed 
unaniwously. 


The Kev. A. HANNAY, in moving a vote of 


thanks to Mr. Morley, expressed himself as much 


gratitied with the spirit of the meeting and tre 
had weard from the chair, but 
he could not think of the new organisation without 
Mr. Morley as treasurer. Although he had some- 
times thought Mr. Morley a little hard on ministers 
—(a laugh)—he was sure there was not a man 
amongst them more geverally esteemed, and Mr. 
Morley might rest assured that while in any 
other department his services would be highly 
appreciated, in no office which he could hold would 
he be more useful or more likely to promote the 
Christian work with which he had been so long 
associated as the office which he now held. 
(Applause) As to a younger man, be might 
observe that as the new society would combine the 
county unions, a treasurer for county work would 
naturally be required, and he had been thinking 
that if Mr. Morley and Mr. Henry Lee, of Man- 
chester, were to be joint treasurers, the one for 
the country and the other for London, Mr. Morley’s 
work would be lightened and tho treasury well 
served. (Much applause.) 

The Rev. Sauk Hesprircn, ia seconding the 
motion, accepted every word which Mr. Hannay 
had expressed, and could not think of Josing the 
services of Mr. Morley. 


The motion being heartily carried, Mr. Morvey, 
in acknowledging the vote, said he was greatly 
pleased with the proceedings of that meeting, aud 
the earnest spirit which had beeu shown. As to 
the future, he would only further say that if health 
and strength were continued to him for a few years 
longer, he should gladly do his best to promote 
the interests of the new society in some form or 
other, so that they might see them by God's bless- 
ing fully realised. (Applause.) ‘The meeting, 
which had been very cordial and harmonious 
throughout, then separated, 


We regret to hear that the venerable Dr. Duff, 
the pioneer missionary from Scotland to! ndia, is 80 
seriously unwell at Sidmouth, that nearly all hope 
of his recovery has departed. 

The Rev. Clarence Lankester, B. A,, has resigned 
the pastorate of the church at Newport Pagnell, 
Bucks, having accepted a unanimous invitation to the 
church at Preston, Brighton. He will commence 
his ministry there on the first Sunday in March. 

Dewsbuny.—Oa Suoday last, the 20th inst., the 
seventh auniversary of the opening of Trinity Con- 
gregational Church, Dewsbury, alter eermons by 
the Rev. A. A. Ramsey, it was stated that the 
building debt, which in 1873 was within a fraction 
of 7,0001., had been reduced by the close of last 
year to 3,000/. This liquidation of debt was effected 
by the liberality of the church and congregation in 
times of great commercial depression, iu audition to 
detraying the expenses of public worship, doweastic 
mission, Sunday-schools, &c., &c., for which an 
annual sum of over 1,0UC/. is contributed. The 
membership of the church has increased to 311 per- 
sons, of whom 273 have joined during the live 
years of the present pastorate. 

Forest Hitt.—The annual social meeting of the 
congregation ot St. John’s Presbyterian Church was 
held on the evening of the l4th inst., the Rev. Dr. 
Boyd, the pastor, in the chair. The report stated 
that the remaining liability on the church property 
(255/.) had been cleared off. Mr. Gavin Thompson, 
in regretting the retirement of the able and active 
oo-treasurers, Messers. R. S. Smith and F. J. Horni- 


| 


man, moved that in acknowledgment of their ser- 
vices an address should be prepared and presented 
to them, assuring them of the grateful esteem of 
the congregation for the efficient manner in which 
they had discharged the duties of the treasurership. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Patrick Ander- 
som, and carried by acclamation. Other reports 
were read showirg the flourishing condition of the 
various institutions connected with the church, and 
appropriate addresses were delivered by Drs, Ed- 
moud, Thain Davidson, and others. Dr. Edmond 
congratulated the congregation on having paid off 
the debt which they owed to the United Presbyte- 
rian Home Mission Fund several years before it was 
due the greater portion of it baving been paid from 
the regular church funds, ; 

Sysrematic Benericence Soctery. — The fifth 
annual conterence of the British and Foreiga Chris- 
tian League and Systematic Beneticence Suciety for 
the Promotion of Unity, Beneticence, and Evaugeli- 
sation was commenced on Tuesday at Brighton. 
The usual daily prayer-mectiog in the Royal Pavi- 
lion was made the occasion of spevially invoking a 


| blessing upon theseries of mee tins of the conference, 


and was presided over by the Rev. Dr. Cather, of 
London. ‘There was a good attendance, and the 
service was entered int» with great earnestness. At 
North-.street Church, at three o'clock in the after- 
noov, tne Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., preached to a 
large congregation. A lecture was delivered in the 
Dome, at 415, by the Kev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
M.A., of Brixton Congregational Charch, on “ Johu 
Wycliffe.” Mr, Alexauder M‘Arthur, M.P., pre- 
sided. In the evening a well-attended meeting was 
held in the Dome, under the presidency of Mr. W. 
Millar (of Sussex-square, Brighton), for the purpose 
of explaining the principles of the Ub:istian League. 
Addresses were delivered by the Revs. Dr. Cather, 
i. P. Downes, 8. Minton, Arthur Mursell, Dr. 
Boardman, and J. Wilkins. The Rev. Artbur 
Mursell preached on Wednesday morning in the 
Queen’e-road Presbyterian Church, Brighton, at 
eight o'clock, Notwithstauding the early hour, and 
the comparatively dark and cheerless nature of the 
morning, a good number of persons, belonging to 
many ditferentcongregations in the town, assembled. 
At half-past ume a public breakfast was held iu the 
Mason Rooms at the Royal Pavilion. A move 
was then made for the Queen- square Congregational 
Chapel, aud at twelve service was commenced 
there. In the evening a meeting was held in the 
Cliftun-road Congregational Church, in which the 
Rev. J. Graham, the Rev. Dr. Boardman, and 
others took part. 

LN bon Baptist Assoctation.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held at the Metropo- 
litan Tabernacle on Tuesday last week, the mem- 
bers aud friends being entertained at dinner and 


tea. The Rev. J. Clifford M. A., read a paper upon 
the Conditions of successful ee ge in our 
age,” showing that the grand object of Gospel 


preaching in every age was that of brioging sinners 
to Christ, and instructing them in the great truths 
of redeeming love. It must give them clear views 
of Christ's character and work, and teach them the 
great importanee of resting on His sacrifice, and 

ing stimulated by His example. Preaching must 
be distinct, must be interesting, and intensely 
earnest. The preacher must have tixed convictions, 
and be ready to avow them, accompanied with 
vigorous reasoning, loving fervour, and intense 
spiritual sympathy. After a few remarks by the 
Rev. Drs. dels, Jones, and others, the friends 
adjourned to dinner. At the afternoon meeting a 
vote of thanks was passed to the retiring president, 
the Rev. A. G. Brown, and the Rev. J. P. Chown 
was installed as his successor, and delivered a brief 
address. The annual report, which was read by 
the Rev. W. Brock, stated that the number of 
associated churches was now 144, of which nine 
had been admitted during the past year. The con- 
ference of the office-bearers in September was a 
great success. The Association chapel of the year 
would be at Brondesbury, close to the Edgware- 
road Station on the N. L. R. The contributions of 
the year were again in excess, though uot largely, 
of the minimum grant of 1,000/. The Pastors’ Aid 
Fund had been efficiently sustained, closing with a 
balance after helping fourteen pastors. Statistical re- 
turns had been received from all the churches but 
seven. The membership was 35,420, against 33, 738 
last year. Large sums bad been expended on 
enlargement and revovation, five chapels had been 
entirely cleared of debt, and four new chapels had 
been erected. Yet more bopeful and significant 
was the enterprise being displayed in aggressive 
effort. Nine churches number more than 1,000 
scholars each in their schools, and the grand total 
of scholars, which in other years has varied little, 
rises with a bound in the present retu:ns from 
43.054 to 49,279; and the 3,521 teachers have 
become 4,021. The committee having been elected, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted in favour of 
strict neutrality on the Eastern Question, In the 
evening there was a public meeting, and addresses 
were delivered by the president and the Reve, J. 
A. Spurgeon, J. T. Wigner, and T. Wheeler, in 
the course of which ae remy et 3 was 
made to the growirg sympathy between the stron 
and the . the Kev. W. Brock offered 
the concluding prayer. 


— — 


Professor Stanley Jevons bas in preparation an 
abridgment of Adam Smiths Wealch of Nations,” 
for the use of students. The volume, which will 
contain a large amount of — — matter in the 
or 5 of notes, &c., will be published by Magmillan 
and 0, 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—— 


ENGLISH PICTURES DRAWN with 
PtN and PENCIL. By the Rev. Saul MAnnina, 
LL.D., and the Rev. 8. G. Green, D. D. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. Imperial 
8vo, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 8s. 

“Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes 
the delight of reading of them, and many a one who is 
doomed to begin and end his days within a ‘ cribb’d, cabioed, 
avd confined’ circle, can roam guided by euch a book, at the 
will of fency, through suuny glades, by babbling streams, or 
cver the breezy moorlends.”—The Times. 

It is must rated by a large number of the very best wood 
engravings ; there is scarcely a page that does not contain 
one.” —Art Journal, 


INGLESIDE & WAYSIDE MUSINGS. 
A companion volume to “ The Harvest of a Quiet Fye.” 
By the Rev. J. K. Vernon, M.A, With numerous fine 
Engrevings. Imperial 8vo, 6s., bevelled cloth boards, 
gilt edge . (Just published. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


The HARVEST of a QUIET EYE; or, 
Lriente ‘Thoughts for Buy Lives. By the Rev. J. K. 
Vino, M. A., Auther of “Random Truths in 
Common Things,” Kc. Numerous Engravings. 6s. 6d, 
elegantly bound. 

“The author may have a quiet eye, but it is also keen and 
obrervant. ie draws from the s'ores of a we read, kindly, 
and thoughtful wind, and paints the wondrous and varied 
page of old Mother Nature with delicacy and true peetic 
taste. He should he placed next to Wordsworth on every 
student's shel .”—The Standard. 


The ORIGIN of NATIONS. In Two 
Parts: J. On Karly Civ hestions. II Oo Ethnic Athni- 
ties. B, GeorGe KRaWII Nox, MA., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Avcwnt History, Oxford, and Canon of Canter- 
bury. Author of “ The Four Great Monarcnies,” &c. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, cloth boards. 

“ An important addition to a valuable class of literature 
that which deals with the bearing of modern discoveries in 
the historca' field upoa the authenticity of the Scripture 
narrative.”—Jvhn Bull. 


The GOLDEN DIARY of HEART 
CONV+KSE with JESUS im the BOOK of 
P3ALM%. Arrensed for every Sunday in the Lear. 
My AuraeDd Epersnetmm, D. D., Author of “The 
Temple and ite Services,” “The Bible History,” &c. 
New end R vised Edition. 4s., cloth gilt. 

“A wre of spiritual studies on the Psalms, based upon a 
profound convietoun that they treat of the person and church 
of Christ. V. ree after verse is taken up wih this ia view, 
aud the whole 1s turned into devotional reading of the most 
spiritual character. We trust that many family circles will 
aiopt the * Gulvue: Diary fur the new year’s rea jing.” — The 
Christion, 


MEDITATIONS on the MIRACLES 
of CHHIST, de oud Series, By the Very Rev. J. 8. 
Howson, Dean of Chester, Crowa 8vo, 3s., cloth 
boards, red eviges, 

“Every reatence is rive with thought, and level to the 
comprehension «f any intel treader, What is still 
better, t completely satisfies heart as well as the intel- 
lect Wan this guidance the miracles will be read by many 
— a new interest and fresh instruction.”— Christian 
) 


beerver. 

“ This is the best of recent religious books we have seen 
for meditative and evidential use combined.”—Ediuburgh 
Daily Review. 


GROUNDS of CHRISTIAN HOPE: a 
Bketch of the Evidences of Christianity. By rant 
IaAruns, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s Co ‘ 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 64. cloth boards. 

“Anable and admirably condensed treatise on a subject 
which u commanding the earnest aud deliberate thoughts of 
many at the present day. We commend it especially to those 
who wich for a unable book on the evidences to place in the 
hands of young men.“ — Christian World. 


HOME to GOD: a Guide on the Way. 
By ranust Pearson, M. A, of Liverpool. Feap. 8vo, 
le. 6d.. ciuth boards. 

Just the bobk to place in the hands of an inquirer,”— 

The Rock. * 

Tue style is direct and personal. and difficulties that often 
heset the earnest inquirer are carefully and tenderly met. 

The Bapti.t. 


BOY and MAN: a Story for Old and 
Young. Wun wumerous Ilustrat ons by French, 
Imperial l6mo, 4s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

„May be read with advantage by those who have reached 
mature years, as well »s by those who are just beginning to 
cuter —_ hfe’s 2 

It in long since we have a better story of its ki 
than Boy end Maa.’”-—Joha Bull. * 


A NEW SUNDAY BOOK FOR THE LITTLEIONES. 


BIBLE PICTURES for OUR PETS. 
With large Liustrations, drawn by Selous, Stanilan , 
Webb, Watson, Harrison Weir, Downard. Doré, and 
other vel'-known artisis, Quarto. Each part complete 
iu itself, Part |. Oro Testament Pictures. Part 
II Naw Testament Picrvures. in ornamental 
board, with cloth backs, 2s. each part. Complete im 
me volume, 4, haudsowely bouud, with medailiou op 
swe, mite gs. 

Jes hers will do well to avail themselves of these charm- 
ing ow! w unig illustrations as the beses of tueir Bibie 
lr 20 "—r ngheh Chutchman. 

“Crnarmu gly ilucsirated; few little ones will resisc the 
lan tou of (: Scr piure lessons tuus preseuted to them.“ 
—Crretian World. 

“Tt is book will be a treasure for parents.” — Watchman, 

All buyers of BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION should 


wud or ente for we Society’ ILLUSTRATED CATIA. 
LOGUE, vuich will be torwaided post tree from the Depots. 


London: 56. Paiernoster-row ; 65, St, Poul's-churchyord ; 
aud 164. er ey. Brighton: 31, Western-road. Liver- 


pool: 18, S.ater-stie.t, Manchester: ion- 
uel r: 100, Corporation 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 

an Elementary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with 
extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett, D.C. L., F. KS E. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. 
IMustrated by 760 Wood Engraviugs and Three Coloured 
Piates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

Also, rately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s, 64. esch. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEU- 
MATICS, Part II. HEAT. Part III. ELECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 

“Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably 
iNustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental 
physics.”—Saturday Review. 

LEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 
By Prof. Everett, Translator and ditor of “ Des- 


chanel’s Natural Philosophy,“ Ke. Illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts. Fsep. 8vo, doh. 3s. 6d. 


We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a 
good text-book for junior classes. Nature. 

Every topic in the volume is treated with the hand of a 
master, and the treatise as a whole deserves the highest praise 
— its thoroughly practical character.“ — British Quarterly 

eview. 


RAXIS PRIMARIA: Progressive Exercises 

in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. 
By the Kev. Istay Burns, DO. Kevised by the Author 
of “The Publie Scheol Latia Primer.” Third Edition, 
Kevised. Fecp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


— — 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 


HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY: English, 
Technological, sud Scientific. With a SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing an extensive Collection of Words, Terms, 
and Phrases net included im previous Eng ich Dictionaries, 
Inu rated by up«srus of 2,500 Engravings on Wood ‘Two 
large Vols., including the Supp'ement, impeti d 8vo, cloth, 
£1; half morocco, £4 15s. 
“The best English dictionary that exists.” — British 
Quarterly Review. 


HE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY: Explanatory, Pronvuncing. and Etymo- 
logical. The Pronunciation by Kicuarp Cort. F.. A. 
Illustrated by above 800 Eogravings on Wood. Large 8vo, 
cloth, 25s.; half morocco, 32s. 


Next to the more cosily Imperial,“ the very best dic- 
tionary that has yet been compiled.”— London Review. 


HE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Fxplenatory. Wich 

about 300 Engraviogs on Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red 
edges, 7s, 6d.; half calf, 10s. 6d. 


This is the best etymologic*! dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate compass.” — Spectator. 


R. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY : 

an English Dictionary, Ktymoiegical, Pronouncing, 

end Explanatory. Abridged from the Student's le- 

N dy the Author, Imperial 16h, cloth, red edges, 
. Gd, 


“ The etymological part of the work is well done, the pro- 
punciation is clearly and correctly indicated, and the explana- 
tions, though necessarily brief, are clear and precise. 
Atheneum, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster-buildings. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 289, 
is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
I. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 


Il, SCIENTIFIC LECTURES: THEIR USE AND 
ABUBE. 


III. SOHLIEMANN’S MYCENZ. 


IV. MARCH OF AN ENGLISH GENERATION 
THROUGH LIVE. 


V. SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
VI. A FRENCH CRITIC ON GOETHE. 
VII. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
VIII. LORD MELBOURNE. 


IX. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE OB- 
BSTRUCTIVE PARTY. 


X. THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S Illustrated Serial Story 


COMMENCES IN 


THE ARGOSY 
FOR JANUARY. NOW READY. 


CONTEXTS. 
I. Pomeroy Abbey. By the Author of East Lynne.” 
Chap, I. Joan Pomeroy. 
Chap. II At the White House. 
Chap. III. The Keeper's Daughter. 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. ELLEN EDWARDS, 


2. Caromel’s Farm. By Johnny Ludlow, 

3. The Orkney end Shetland Islands. By Charles W. Wood 
Author of Through Holland.” With Five Illustrations 

4. Frans Werner: a Christmas Story. 

5, The“ British Workman.” 

6. The White Hen. 

7. New Year's Night. 


Sizpence Montily. 


The best and cheapest of our magasines,””—Standard. 

“ Delightful stories.”—Brighton Examiner. 

“Of a most attractive nature.”—Advertiser. 

“An exceilent collection of entertaining matter.”—Ob- 
server. 


_ “Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.”—Spectator. 


Ricuarp Bentiay & Sox, 8, New Barlington-street, W. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS 
leaves his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to 
convey visitors to various parts of London free of charge. 
Terms from Six Shillings per day, Dinner at Six o'clock. 
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This day, in 8vo, price 12s., cloth, 


HE BEGINNINGS of CHRISTIANITY: 

with a View of the State of the Roman World at the 

Birth of Christ. By Grone F. Fisuer, D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Yale College. 

“Dr. Fisher touches almost every element of the 
subject with masterly hand, and the volume is characterised 
by sobriety of judgment, force of expression, and clear and 
emphatic conviction of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. — 
British Quarterly Review. 

In 8v0, price 12s., cloth, 


1332 and PHILUSOPHY: Discourses and 
Essays. By Professor Henry B. Smuitu, D.. 
D. 


“ Un des esprits les plus profonde, les plus judicienx. et les 
plus perspicieux que j’si jamais rencontrés.”— Professor 


Godet. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
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THE WEEK. 


The long-delayed armistice has not yet been 
signed, nor is there any apparent prospect that 
it soon will be. The Turkish delegates are at 
Kesanlik. They were sent thither to settle the 
preliminaries of peace. It now appears that, 
instead of having full powers, they were 
hampered with instructions to refer the most 
important points to Constantinople. They have 
at length, it is stated, received full powers; and, 
according to a telegram from Pera of yesterday's 
date, they are directed to make peace on any 
terms rather than allow the Russians to come 
to Coustantinople, which is crowded with fugi- 
tives from Adrianople and all parts of 
Roumelia, and where a perfect panic pre- 
vaile, and an insurrection is feared. Up 
to Monday night, as stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, our Government were not in 
possession of the Russian terms, but it has been 
semi-officially stated that those terms do not in- 
clude a demand for a free and exclusive passage 
of Russian ships of war through the Dardanelles. 
Meanwhile Prince Gortschakoff’s organ at St. 
Petersburg throws the blame of the delay in the 
signing of an armistice on the attitude of Eng- 
land, which is accused cf refusing to recognise 
a peace concluded without the participation of 
Europe. Upon our Government is cast the 
responsibility of the failure of the peace nego- 
tiations, and of precipitating the East into a 
fatal crisis.“ Whether this article reveals a real 
obstacle, or is only a Russian pretext for 
gaining time and further military advantages, 
time will show. But the fact is patent that 
Russia can afford to wait, and that Turkey can- 
not. Nor is it less certain that only absolute 
coercion will induce the Porte—that is the 
ruling Pashas, whose supremacy is now 
seriously threatened—to accept the terms 
offered by the Grand Duke Nicholas, and that 
British protests at this crisis are of no avail, but 
are only a cruel wrong to Turkey. 


While negotiations—if so they may be called 
—have been proceeding at Kesanlik, the on- 
ward march of the Russian armies has not 
slackened. A report spread on Saturday by the 
paper which boasts of the largest circulation in 
the world”—to the effect that on the arrival of 
the Turkish envoys at the Russian headquarters, 
the Grand Duke to begin with demanded, and 
the envoys conceded, the surrender of Adria- 
nople—was totally false. It turns out that this 
second city of the Turkish Empire was evacuated 
by a decision arrived at beforehand, and as an 
act of imperative military necessity, and that the 
place was not entered even by a small infantry 
and cavalry force before Sunday evening; and 
then at the urgent request of persons of different 
nationalities. The mystery which has en- 
shrouded the movements of Suleiman Pasha 
is now cleared up. That fighting general has, 
in this case, retreated with all haste to the south- 
west, out of reach of General Gourko, and bas 
safely arrived at the port of Kavala, where his 
troops are being embarked for Constantinople. 
Having captured the whole Turkish army in 
Shipka, 35,000 strong, Generals Radetzky and 
Skobeleff have found no enemy to impede their 
advance upon Adrianople. 


We learn this morning that Suleiman Pasha 
only made good his retreat after severe defeats, 
in which the Turks lost 4,000 men, 3,000 pri- 
soners, and fifty cannon, and were driven in 
confusion to the Rhodope Mountains, where 
the pursuit was discontinued. There is no 
authentic information that Suleiman, with his 
shattered forces, has actually embarked, but a 
Russian corps is hurrying by forced marches to 
Gallipoli, the possession of which would enable 
it to prevent the ships with the returning troops 
from passing the narrow passage to Constanti- 
nople. There does not seem to be much pro- 
bability that it will be necessary for the Rus- 
sians to carry out their threat of advancing in 


force upon that capital, to which Austria is 
said to offer no objection. The pressure upon 
the Sultan seems too great to be resisted, though 
at the same time it is impossible, as hereto- 
fore, to prodict what the Turkish Government 
will do. 


— — 


The stir created by Mr. Dillwyn’s question on 
Monday, relative to Queen Victoria’s reported 
letter to the Czar, obliged Sir Stafford Northcote 
to make a statement on the subject last night. 
The right hon. gentleman confirmed the fact, and 
said that Her Majesty, by the advice of her 
Ministers, had sent a telegram to the Emperor 
of Russia to this effect: — I received a direct 
appeal from the Sultan which! cannot leave with- 
out an answer. Knowing that you are sincerely 
desirous of peace, I do not hesitate to com- 
municate this fact to you, in the hope that you 
may accelerate the negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of an armistice which may lead to an 
honourable peace.” Such a personal appeal 
may be justified on the ground of the Queen’s 
relationship to the Imperial family, of her 
humane desire to use her great influence in 
terminating the horrors of a sanguinary war, 
and that the telegram was private and 
direct. But, unfortunately, it illustrates anew 
Lord Beaconsfleld's growing propensity to 
place the Crown in the forefront of its 
responsible advisers, as does also the Royal 
Message read last Thursday, which is so studded 
with personal references, such as ‘‘ I declared 
my intention,” 1 at once agreed,” &., as to 
countenance the fiction that England is really 
living under personal rule, and owes nothing to 
responsible Government. Usage, no doubt, 
justifies such a form of expression, but we never 
remember a Queen’s Speech in which it was so 
singularly prominent, nor a time when it was 
more desirable to avoid the appearance of court 
interference in political affairs. 


The interval preceding the settlement of the 
preliminaries of peace is being made the most of 
by Russia’s allies inthe war. The Roumanians 
have now closely invested Widdin, and are 
pressing forward the siege of that fortress as 
vigorously as the weather will permit. The 
Servians have taken Pristina, the capital of Old 
Servia, and have, in fact, helped themselves to 
nearly the entire district, which—the population 
being nothing loth—is being annexed with all 
haste to Prince Milan’s dominions. The 
Montenegrins have followed up their recent 
successes by storming the important town 
of Dalcingo, and strengthening their hold upon 
Albania. Of still greater interest is the atti- 
tude of Greece. There are vague rumours of 
risings in Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia, 
aided by Greek volunteers, and statements that 
the Greek Oabinet has been restrained by our 
Government, which resolutely declines to pro- 
duce any official correspondence that will throw 
light on the subject. As we now learn that the 
Ministry at Athens has just resigned, it may be 
concluded that the opportunities of Greece 
have passed away, and that in the final settle- 
ment her claims will be entirely ignored. 


Parliament was opened on Thursday amid 
unprecedented signs of public interest. As all 
the world knows, the debate on the Address 
cleared up the ambiguous expressions in the 
Queen’s Speech. In the Upper House the 
Prime Minister was too intent upou demolish- 
ing an imaginary opponent, parading the unity 
and consistency of the Oabinet, and offering 
incentives to the warlike ardour of his followers, 
to condescend to give an adequate explanation 
of equivocal passages in the Royal Speech. 
That task was effectively discharged in the 
Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, to the great relief of Mr. Gladstone, and 
indeed of the whole House of Commons, stated 
that there was no immediate intention to ask 
for increased estimates as a measure of pre- 
caution against some unexpected occur- 
rence.” 3 


——— |) 


The debate, so far as the Eastern Question 
was concerned, collapsed after Mr. Gladstone’s 
brief expression of satisfaction at Sir Stafford 


Northoote’s announcement, and the Irish mem- 
bers then took up the ball at the instance of 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, who moved an amendment 
expressing the desire of the House to proceed 
at the carliest possible moment to the conni- 
deration, in a conciliatory spirit, of the national 
demands which the Irish people have repeatedly 
made. Eight Irish members ventilated their 
grievances, and on a complaint from that side 
that the debate was being stifled, Mr. Plunket 
was provoked to retort that there were not five 
members who did not believe that Home Rule 
was as dead as Julius Ceosar, while Mr. Sullivan 
in his wrath warned the Sovereign and Par- 
liament that if war should break out no 
help would be given to England by the Irish 
people. The Irish members demanded, and 
obtained, an adjournment of the debate, which 
consumed nearly the whole of Friday’s sitting, 
and ended in the rajection of Mr. Henry’s 
uncalled-for motion by 301 to 48 votes. Mon- 
day also was almost entirely appropriated by 
the Irish members. First, Mr. O'Sullivan's 
Union Justices (Ireland) Bill—one of about a 
score of amateur measures of which the Home 
Rulers have given notice was debated at length, 
and then extinguished by a majority of more 
than threetoone. Afterwards the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill came on, in the discussion of which 
the Irish members were pretty evenly ranged 
on opposite sides, and when the wrangle was 
over, the second reading was carried without a 
division. The Government accept the principle 
of the bill, but reserve the right of moving 
amendments in committee. 


As was generally expected, the programme of 
domestic measures submitted id the Queen's 
Speech was meagre enough, but one or two of 
them are not unlikely to provoke lively discus- 
sions. The subject of county local representation 
is of great importance, and should the Govern- 
ment bill not be illusory, and really give practical 
effect to that idea, it will be a very useful 
measure. Soalso may be the proposals rela- 
tive to the Factory Acts, for consolidating 
criminal law and criminal procedure, and to 
make more effectual in the interests of justice 
the summary jurisdiction of magistrates, 
The promised measures on the subject 
of Cattle Disease in England,” and on Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland will no doubt 
challenge keen criticism. The Opposition will, 
we doubt not, be on the watch lest the one 
should be a boon to agriculturists at the ex- 
pense of the public, and the other should oon- 
tain dangerous concessions to the clamorous 
Romish hierarchy. If Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Oabinet is more successful in dealing with 
middle-class education in Ireland, than was Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in solving the Univer- 
sity problem in that country, we shall be much 
surprised. 


As is usually the case in periods of great 
political excitement, the Russo-Turkish war 
has, even in this distant isle brought about 
considerable dislocation in the political world. 
Among those who figured at the Prime 
Minister’s banquet on the eve of the Session, 
were the Duke of Sutherland, Lord St. Germans, 
Lord Conyngham, and Lord Aveland, Whig 
noblemen, whose lot has heretofore been cast 
with the Liberal party, but who seem to have 
given a hearty adhesion to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
pro-Turkish sympathies. As to the chief of 
these noblemen, an assurance has been given 
that his grace notwithstanding remains true to 
the Liberal traditions of his brothers-in-law, 
the Duke of Argyll and the Duke of Westmin- 
ster. The Duke of Sutherland has espoused with 
ardour, and advocated with vituperative vigour 
the cause of the Grand Turk, but for all that 
he is not going to desert Lord Granville, and 
in quieter times may be expected to stand by 
his party. In this he is only following the 
example of a well-known daily paper, which has 
fanatically espoused the Ottoman cause, and 
has succeeded in converting all the music-halls 
of London to its anti-Russian creed. 


There appear to be some signs that Pius IX.’s 
kindly nature and generous sympathies are 
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getting the better of his official position—such, 
for instance, as his order to revoke Oardinal 
Manning’s edict forbidding a funeral celebra- 
tion in the Italian Church, London, in connec- 
tion with the death of Victor Emmanuel. The 
Ultramontane camarilla are now greatly 
alarmed at the ‘ conciliatory disposition of 
Ilis Holiness towards the bereaved royal 
family, and are making the Pope a 
real prisoner by preventing pereons of 
liberal tendencies from coming near him. 
It has been thought expedient that Cardinal 
Simeoni should send a formal protest to all 
the Nuncios against the proclamation of 
King Humbert as King of Italy. ‘This childish 
act was not needed to strengthen the unpo- 
pulurity of the Vatican in Italy, where public 
feeling runs high against the two members of 
the Sacred College, referred to above, and 
e«pecially against Cardinal Manning. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
House or Commons, Friday, Midnight. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s Government succeeds in 
keeping up the interest of politics by a series of 
surpriees. But it is to be feared—or rejoiced in, 
according as one’s convictions go—that on Thursday 
the hen that laid the golden egg was killed. For 
many months, more particularly during the month 
last preceding the opening of Parliament, expecta- 
tion was aroused to its utmost pitch by apprehen- 
sion of something that the Government were to do, 
which should have the eect of precipitating this 
country into war. On Thursday hon, members, 
brought together three weeks before the usual 
time, were full of this apprehension, and 
an unusual gravity pervaded the aseembly. 
By the time the Speaker took the chair, 
after having visited the House of Lords, 
and there heard the Queen’s Speech read, the appre- 
hension was by no means removed. It was even 
strengthened, for it seemed impossible to read the 
paragraph in reference to supplies as having any 
other meaning than that money would be imme- 
diately asked for in order to place the fighting 
services on a war footing. I know more than one 
hon. member who hastened to the  tele- 
graph - office and despatched to his political 
friends an intimation that such was the Ministerial 
intention. The Marquis of Hartington was 
thoroughly imbued with this belief, which, indeed, 
may be excused in the leader of the Opposition, 
when the mover and seconder of the Address, 
staunch Ministerialists, were led astray, and were 
permitted to indulge in remarks that pointed to no 
other conclusion. 

Thus, when Sir Stafford Northcote rose—and he 
took an early opportunity of doing so—the House 
gathered itself together in anticipation of a momen 
tous declaration. One was duly forthcoming: 
But it was very different from what had been ex- 
pected. It seemed, on the authority of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that nothing was the 
matter. Supplies might be asked for in the event 
of an unexpected occurrence.” But, of course, 
that was a condition of affairs which prevails 
through every session, and its existence was cer 
tainly no reason why the House should have been 
called to meet on the 17th of January. As Sir 
Stafford proceeded in his address the silence of the 
House was broken by Joud Opposition cheers, as it 
became clearer with every sentence that the 
war party were being thrown over, and that 
the result of the lorg controversy in the 
Cabinet had been the overthrow of the Pre- 
mier, backed by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and 
supported by the sword cof Lord John Manners, 
with its famous floral decorations. It was a 
sore disappointment, and cruel in its suddenness, to 
the faithiul Conservatives. I bad an opportunity, 
after the opening of the session, and before the 
debate on the Address, of conversing with many 
members on both sides of the IIouse, and 1 found a 


who had urged such a course, and had spread 
rumours to the effect that such was the resolution 
of Ministers, 

The immediate effect of this announcement was 
seen in the complete collapse of the debate. The 
Conservatives are too well disciplined to question 
the policy of their chief, whilst the Opposition were 
too well pleased to desire anything more to be said. 
Accordingly the debate on the Eastern Question 
came to a swift conclusion, and left an opening for 
Mr. Mitchell Henry to move his amendment, which 
was intended to pave the way for Home Rule for 
Ireland. This debate continued till close upon mid- 
night, when Mr. Plunket was drawn into the vor- 
tex of talk, and delivered a brilliant denunciation of 
Home Rule tactics, and a masterly argument against 
the tenableness of the Home Rule position. Not 
less brilliant was Mr. Sullivan, who, rising pale and 
excited to reply to Mr. Plunket, opened fire upon 
him in one of the most complete and bitterest retorts 
ever heard in the House of Commons. Mr. Plun- 
ket, in a balf-playful manner, called upon hon- 
members opposite to cease masquerading as Home 
Rulers, not five of them, as he declared, honestly 
believing in its principles. The hon. and learned 
member,” said Mr. Sullivan, has made use of the 
word masquerading, and after s> great an anthority 
there can be no offence in my repeating the word. 
I would therefore say that one of the saddest things 
I have seen for many years is the grandson of 
Plunket masquerading as an Englishman.” This 
hit roused the Home Rulers to a wild state of 
excitement, and they cheered again and 
again. There was a struggle about the 
adjournment of the debate. But Ministers 
gave way, and accordingly Friday night was given 
up to the prolongation of the dreary and spiritless 
debate, in which Irish members said over again the 
too familiar things which they have repeated 
through many sessions. They were, of course, on 
division beaten by an overwhelming majority. Bus 
they had gained their object, having delayed the 
business of the Session by two nights, and shown 
Ireland how her downtrodden race are able occa- 
sionally to put the bit in the mouth of the 
conqueror. 

The spectacle of Mr. Bentinck rising from the 
corner seat below the gangway with papers in his 
right hand and a stick in his left is one very familiar 
at the recurrence of political crises. It is the more 
certain to happen if at the particular epoch when 
nobody wants a question discussed. The hon. 
member did not fail in completing what was 
expected of him, and to-night turned up, not unex- 
Aectedly, but at least without notice, to attempt to 
‘open an address on the Eastern Question on the 
opportunity offered by the motion for the second 
reading of the Address. Mr. Bentinck, though not 
a brilliant man, is too old an jabitué of the House of 
Commons not to know the best way to raise a 
debate on a subject is to attack Mr. Gladstone. 
To-night, however, his shot missed fire, owing to 
the accident of Mr. Gladstone’s absence. As it 
was, Mr. Bentinck made his speech, and nobody 
took any notice of it except as far as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, replying to somebody elee, de. 
precated the introduction of ‘‘ hypothetical discus- 
sions” on grave questions in the face of delicate 
negotiations. Since this abortive attempt, the 
House has been chiefly occupied with the inevitable 
Irish questions, which to-night took the form of a 
Bill, which Mr. O'Sullivan introduced, designed to 
introduce the principle of popular election in con- 
nection with the appointment of magistrates. This 
was snuffed out by a decisive division, after which 
came the Sunday Closing Bill, against which, the 
Government having surrendered, the publicans’ 
friends vainly strugyled. 


B —— 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


The following is the Speech delivered by Royal 
Commission at the opening of Parliament on 
Thursday last :— 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,— 


universal conviction that money was to be asked for. 
Thia convict.on was strongest on the Conservative 


: 1 bave thought fit to assemble you before the usual 
period of your meeting, in order that you might be- 


como acquainted with the efforts 1 have made to ter- 


side, where the sum to be voted was named, vary- | minat» the war now devastating Eastern Europe and 


ing from two to five millions sterling. The hour 
Lad now come, they thought, and even said, when 
Eogland was really to assume her proper position, 
and to flutter the nations with an exhibition of her 
spirited foreign policy. It was in this condition of 
mind that they awaited the delivery of the Mini. 
sterial statement, and anything more crushing or 
conclusive it would be impossible to conceive. Sir 
Stafford Northcote not only did not announce the 
intention of the Government to prepare for war for 


Turkey, but even flouted those ‘‘ indigcreet friends” 


Arme ia, aud that I might have the aivice and a-sis- 
tance of my Parliament iu the preseut stato of public 
affair. 

You are aware that after having unsuccessfully 
striven to avert that war, I declared mY intention to 
| observe neutrality in a contest which I lamented, but 

had failed to prevent, so long as the interests of my 
Emp're, as defined by my Government, were not threa- 
tene l. I expressed at the same time my earvest 
desire to avail myself of any opportunity which might 
present itself for promoting a peaceful settlement of 
the questions at issue betweer the belligerent Powers. 

Toe successes obtained by the Russian arms, both in 
Europe and Asia, convinced the Porte that it should 
endeavour to bring to a close hostilities which were 


causing immense suffering to its subjects. The Govern- 
ment of the Suitan accordingly addressed to the neutral 
Powers, parties to the treaties relating to the Turkish 
Empire, an appeal for their_good offices. 

It did not, however, appear to the majority of the 
Powers thus addressed that they could usefully comply 
with the request, and they communicated this opinion 
to the Porte. 

The Porte then determined on making a separate 
appeal to my Government, and I at once agreed to 
make an inquiry of the Emperor of Ru-sia whetber 
His Imperiai Majesty would entertain overtures for 

ce. 

The Emperor expressed in reply his earnest desire 
for peace, and stated at the same time his opinion as to 
the course which should be pursued for its attainment, 

Upon this subject communications bave taken place 
between the Governments of Russia and Turkey, 
through my good offices ; and I earnestly trust that they 
may ead to a pacific solution of the points at issue. 
and to a termination of the war. No efforts on my part 
will be wanting to promote that result. 

Hitherto, so far as the war has proceeded, neither of 
the beiligerents has infringed the conditions on which 
my neutrality is founded, and I willingly believe that 
both parties are desirous to respect them, so far as it 
may be in their power. So long as these condition« are 
not infringed, my attitude will continue the same. But 
I cannet conceal from myself that should hostilities be 
unfortunately prolonged, some unexpected occurrence 
may render it incumbent on me to adopt measures of 
precaution. Such measures could not be effectually 
taken without adequate preparation, and I trust to the 
liberality of my Parliament to supply the means which 
may be required for that purpose. 

Papers on these affairs will be forthwith laid before 
you, 

My relations with all foreign Powers continue to be 
friendly. 

I am thankful that the terrible famine which has 
ravaged Southern India is nearly at an end. Strenuous 
and successful exertions have been made by my local 
Governments to relieve the sufferings of the popula- 
tion, and in that duty they have heon powerfully 
seconded by the liberal aid of my people at home and 
in my colonies. 

I have directed that an inquiry should be made into 
the measures most proper to diminish the danger of 
such calamities for the future, 

The condition ot native affiira in South Africa has 
of late caused me some anxiety, and bas demanded the 
watchful attention of my Government. I have thought 


it expedient to reinforce my troops in that part of my 
Empue. I trust that a peaceable aud satisfactory 
settlement of all differences may be shortly obtained, 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Hobbs OF ComMMONS,— 

I have directed the estimates of the year to be pre- 

pared aud presented to you without delay, 
My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN,— 

A bill will be laid before you on the subject of county 
government, and your attention will be again called to 
the consolidation of the Factory Law, and to the 
summary jurisdiction of magistrates. You will be 
asked at an early period of the session to take into 
your consideration a bill on the subject of cattle 
disease in this country. 

The questions of Scottish roads and bridges, and of 
eodoweu schools and hospitals in Scotland, will also be 
brought before you. 

Your attention will be invited to the subject of inter- 
mediate education in Ireland, and to the Grand Jury 
Law in that country. 

8 other measures for the amendment of the 
law, a bill will be laid before you to simplify and 
express in one Act the whole law and procedure 
relating to indictable offences, 

I commend these subjects to your most careful con- 
sideration, and I prey that the blessing of the 
Almighty may attend and guide your deliberations. 

It would be quite useless to pretend to give a 7 tad 
however condensed, of the debate on the Address 
in both Houses, and our readers, most of whom 
have long since read the accounts given in the 
daily papers, would hardly thank us for ocoupying 
a considerable portion of our space with what is 
already familiar to them. Many of the salient 
features of the debates, as well as their general 


drift, are discussed elsewhere, and we have 
enileavoured also to say something relative to the 
subsequent proceedings of the House of Commons. 


Mr. Gladstone will, it is said, contribute an 
article entitled The Coming Peacé” to the 
| February number of the Nineteenth Century. 
The leading publishing firms have natu been 
anxious to give to the world Mr. Stanley's detailed 
account of his discoveries. It is understood that 
the task will fall to Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 
a member of whose house went to the Continent 
to make the necessary arrangements with Mr. 
Stanley. * 
The new quarterly statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund contains some interesting notes 

by Lieutenant Conder on architecture in Palestine. 

The only relics of early Jewish times are the rock - 

cut cisterns and tombs and the vineyard towers 
(Mark Xii. I). 
| According to the Printers’ Register there are now 
published in the United Kingdom 151 daily news- 
papers, as against 149 at the same period last year. 
[he number is made up thus: London, 20; the 
provinces, 80; Wales, 2; Ireland, 19; Jersey, I. 
Uf these 83 are issued in the morning and 68 iu the 
evening, all the latter, except seven, being half. 
penny papers. In politics 67 are returned as Libera’, 
41 as Conservative, 29 as Independent, and 14 “or 
no politics.” 

The proprietors of the Daily News have presented 
Mr. Archibald Forbes with 2,000 guineas and a 
silver cup in recognition of his valuable services as 

war correspondent on the staff of that journal. 
Mr. Forbes lectured on Friday at Brighton, and 
| 8 he is 82 at St. James s Hall and 
narrate his personal experiences as a ndent 
in the present war. wee a 
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THE NEXT GENERAL ELECTION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sir,—As we may be on the eve of a general 
election, I think it worth while to trouble you with 
some facts, which seem to me to be instructive, and 
to a great extent suggestive, with regard to the last 
general election. 

That election took the Liberal party by a great 
surprise, because they were confident both in their 
numbers and in their prestige. They had eujoyed for 
years an almost undiminished majority in Parliament, 
and but forthe sudden act, oras some would say, impe- 
tuous rashness, of their leader, would probably have 
still enjoyed thatsupremacy. Whether that would 
have been to the benefit of Liberal principles, in all 
their applications, may, perhaps, be doubted ; for, it 
is still true, as it always haa been, that parties, as 
well as men, learn wisdom in adversity, and in the 
darkness of adversity see truths that they would 
never have seen in the light of unchallenged success, 


But the extraordinary reversal in 1874 of the 
verdict of 1869 was mainly due, not to general sur- 
prise, but to the especial discouragement of the 
Nonconformists. Every member of that section— 


„the backbone” as Mr. Gladstone has recently 


described it—of the Liberal party voted, no doubt, 
right, but it is very questionable whether they 
brought to the electoral work of 1874 the extra- 
ordinary capacity and energy which they brought to 
it in the previous general election. In one of the 
debates in the House of Commons on Mr. Forster's 
Education Act, Mr. Gladstone was very distinctly 
warned—as you, Sir, well know—of what would 
happen if he should again appeal to the country. 
In reply, he defied the Nonconformists, and told 
them in God's name to leave bim if they chose. 


They did not leave him; but it is still not too 
much to say that, but for that speech, indicating 
as it did, pretty accurately, the temper of the 
Government, Mr. Gladstone would not have met 
with the overwhelming disaster of 1874. A man 
can’t defy his ‘‘ backbone” with impunity; it is 
**considerably apt,” as Americans say, to stiffen 


under the process. 


In addition to this, there was, in 1874, no distinct 
The abolition of the 
Income-tax was not worth fighting for; in the view 


policy worth fighting for. 


of some of the most eminent political economists, 


it is worth fighting against. In respect to 
leaders of the 
Liberal party had, at that time, got to 
But now, although 
Nonoonformiste have never put Nonconformist 
politics in the front of a national policy, the time 


ecclesiastical measures, the 


the end of their tether. 


is coming when, ia conjunction with others who, 


with ourselves, look to the interests of the State as 
a whole, we shall be obliged to doso. Is the time not 
almost come? If it be, is it not worth putting our 
whole strength into the next fight? Two questions 
certainly belong, not merely to sectarian, but to 


members were returned in the constituencies 


Andover . : „ 80) Lichfield. : . 131 
— . 0 178 — . , . 200 
yr ; : 14 , 0 94 
Bath 0 0 „ 6 Northallerton. 5 
Bedford ; „ 4|Oldbam . , . 144 
Berwickshire . . 74 * : . 181 
Brecon . , . 21 Petersfield 3 
Clithero . : „ 92 Plymouth. 286 
Derbyshire E. 99 - g 300 
Dum nshire 53 | Roxburghshire 26 
Evesham 47 | Rye 58 
Gloucester 142 | Salford 160 
Grantham 66 : 278 
Great Grimsby 144 | Southampton 189 
Hereford : . 76 Stalybri ; . 158 
Isle of Wight . . 10 Stirlingshire , . 44 
Knaresboro’ . . 88 Truro : . 152 
Lancashire 8. . . 21 Wakefield 0 . 179 
- N. E.. . 87 Warrington*. . 181 
281 ' Wigtown : CA 


Liberals have sat, I believe, for nearly all these con- 
stituencies — all Liberals—and what was done before 
can, with so little to do, be done again. Of course the 
character of the men, as well as the character of their 
politics, has not a little to do with the result of an 
election; but the Liberal party has men now out of 
Parliament, with whom no Conservative member 
representing any of the above boroughs can compare. 

The Liberal party not only lost the above seats 
by the small majorities named, but many others 
by the selfishness of candidates and the equal 
selfishness of electors. Seats were lost in the fol- 
lowing constituencies solely from the Liberal ranks 


being recklessly divided: 

Berwick. Ipswich. 

Bury St. Edmonds. Leeds. 
Cambridge. Northampton. 
Chelsea. Nottingbam. 
Colchester. | Radnorshire. 
Cornwall, E. Stoke. 
Cricklade. | Tower Hamlets. 
Devonport. Wigan. 


For Cricklade there were ſour Liberal candidates; 
for Leeds, three; for Northampton, three; for 
Nottingham, four ; for Stoke, three ; for the Tower 
Hamlets, four; for Wigan, three. To show how 
such a fatal division works, it is sufficient only to 
state that in Radnorshire the two Liberals polled 
932 votes, while the Conservative won with 889, 
while in Wigan two Liberals could clearly have been 
returned instead of two Conservatives. And so 
in the other constituencies. 

I think these figures indicate what may be done. 
Allow me to add what has been done since the last 
general election. What may be termed the Libera- 
tion section of the House of Commons has lost, from 
one cause or another, the following members— 
seven in number: 


Carter, R. M. wo fy G. 
Crossley, John. Reed, Sir C. 
Dixon, George. Shaw, R. 
Gilpin, C. 


The same section has gained, since the last 
general election, the following—thirteen in number : 
Barran, Alderman. Fawoett, H. 


his canvass was such that, in order not to divide the 
Liberal v. he would retire from the contest. 
His withdrawal was announced the Lord Pro- 
vost at a large meeting, when Mr. Parker explained 
his political views, and was egg ag, Se ape 
as a fit and proper candidate. Mr. Mackie, of 
Warrington, the Ministerial candidate, in his 
address describes himself as a Liberal-Conservative. 
He is p to give the present Government a 
general and generous support on all Imperial ques- 
tions. It is his belief that the Ministry is one of 

and that it would not go to war for any of 
the trivial reasons that its opponents assign. He is 
opposed to the disestablishment of the Churches of 
England and Scotland :— 

With reference to ecclesiastical matters fully before 
the country, or only shadowed in the future, I oan 
plainly my opinion. While willing to aid in 
that revision and reconstruction which all the handi- 
work of man requires, I could be no party to the 
laying of rude and ruthless hands on the Church of 
Scotland or the Church of England. Although long 
separated by distance from the Cburch of Scotland, I 
have never ceased to revere and love ber; and I should 
unhesitatingly say to those compassing its d-s'ruction, 
Destroy her not, for a blessing isin it. I fondly bupe 
that the three great branches of the Presbyteridn 
Church in Scotland may yet be able to mininnee their 
differences and utilise their forces in a greater extent 
than they have yet done for the propagation of our 
common Christianity. 

Mr. Parker says in his address : — 


It you send me to the House of Commons, I should 

be — ay at once to move for a Parlam utar 
Committee on the ecclesiastical condition of Scotland. 
Should inquiry be refused, in that case, as at present 
advised, I would advocate, as the next most equitable 
course, disestablishment iv Scotland, meaniog thereby 
the termination of the connection of the State with the 
existing Established Church. 
At the meeting above referred to Mr. Parker con- 
sented to be screwed up.” He stated explicitly 
that he would vote for disestablishment, but could 
not support the Permissive Bill. The address of 
the retiring candidate is much more decided in 
dealing with the Katahlishment :— 

As | am strongly (Mr. Trayoer gay“) in favour of 
religious equality, | should be prepared to support a 
measure for the disestab ichiment of the Church of 
Scotland, and in deing so | believe | #hould be snpport- 
ing a measure which, while doing ne more than justice 
to a very large proportion of the commuvity, woul t at 
the sume time be anything but hostile to the best inte- 
resta of the Church itself aud the high purposes for 
which it exists, 

He also says respecting the Burials Question :— 

l regard tbe existing las in Eagland, which prevents 
Dissenters from having their friends or relatives interred 
in the parish churchyard without the permission of the 
incumbent of the parisb, or without the Burial Service 
of the Church of Eugland, as absolutely iudefensible. 
| should, therefore, give my hearty su yy to a bill 
for the purpose of repealing a law whic I as 
unreasonable and inhuman. 

It is stated that all the Perth clergymen, with 
upwards of seventy of their several sessions, and a 
number of Free Churchmen, who hold the principle 
of an Established Church, have unanimously decided 
to give their support to Dr. Mackie. 

rr. — The writ for the Leith Barghs election 
was received by the Sheriff of Midlothian on 
Saturday, and he has fixed to-morrow for the nomi- 
nation, and in the event of a contest, which is now 
beyond doubt, Tuesday next. The United Liberal 
Committee had a meeting at which a re ae | 
vote was taken between the three idates. It 
was found that fifty-two voted for Mr. Andrew 
Grant, twen r. Lindsay Bennett, and seven- 
teen for Mr. John M‘Laren. Mr. Bennett resolved 
to accept the decision of the committee, and ocon- 


—— * — ag J. D. 

ight, Jaoob. Kenealy, Dr. (7) 

— J. C. Rylande, 4 
Stepney, 


P 

national, politics. These are the Burials Question | Campbell, Sir G. C. sequently he has withdrawn. In his addiess Mr. 
and the Disestablishment of the Church * Scot- | Chamberlain, J. Tracy, F. H. Bennett had stated that if sent to Parliament he 
land. With these aud the extension of the oounty Courtney, L. H. vity f — * 2 ae Ud ae oe a. 

, cceeded opponen disestablish- urther e w 0 
franchise, we have sufficient to brace up our =e — es ae * n not imminent, It does not yet appear 
energies and make us determine—as we were deter- Wen what course will be taken by Mr. Maclaren, the son 
mined in the Irish Church campaign—to win, 1] Some further remarks I must postpone. of the member fur Edinburg | 
heard Earl Russell say, in the House of Commons, Yours truly, k. A A PERTHSHIRE. — The unexpected decease of Sir W. 
in the last speech which he made on the Church . Stirling-Maxwell has created a vacancy for this 
Rates Abolition Bill, I know the Nonconformists. 


ELECTION INTELLIGEN: or XLII. 
oray, W says 

They carried the abolition of slavery ; they carried ead — — a diseatablishment 

the Reform Bill ; they carried the abolition of the 


January 21. 


that his answer on the question of 
GREENOcK.—The writ for Greenock was received | Will be clear and emphatic, and he believes the 
Corn Laws; and they will carry this question.” | on Saturday, when the nomination was fixed for to- N pean ag mr — pg . 4 2 
So, in its time, we can carry any measure that is | day and the polling for Friday. The tiations at lessly destroyed. Colonel Moray would not oppose 
straight before us, and which we choose to Greenock pro by the West of Liberal nil 
a CATFY+ | Association with the view of obviating à split in * measure for the assimilation of the burgh und 
Lord Beaconsfield also once said, that the two | the Liberal party have ended in + sonny “A recom, | county franchise if accompanied by a well-considered 
greatest powers in the country were the landed | mendation made by the deputation of the associa- scheme for the redistribution of seats. The Liberals 
interest and the Nonconformist interest. The power | tion in favour 4 the meeting between 5 Liberal — — . pad — 9 . yt * bn. 
of the former in late tio t 1 candidates, and a su uent reference, if neces- , . 
always Fm — to 43 4 ee — 4 hago sary, to Mr. Adam — leadirg Liberals of the | °° 4 is not extreme on the Church and Permis- 
P . was accepted by Mr. Currie and his committee, e Bill questions. b 
latter. whilst Mr. Stewart any decision until the | . Ayr.—For this district of burghs Sir W. Cun- 
Aad now, asa pendant to these remarks, allow | feeling of his — pre — on the subject bad | imghame is the member, and 12 r 
me to quote some electoral facts which, 1 think, been ascertained. This committee met on Friday that he will retire at * — : aid, te. 
may indicate how, and to a great extent where, we night, and 5 by a large majority to sanction Craig Sillar has come forward as # candidate, 
; t 


1 owi earness and in his address he says he is in favour of the 
can and ought to win at the next general election. the st ; SS mee assimilation of the borough and county franchise, 
Conservatives, as is well known, were elected by a | com 


minority of the electors of 1874. That is to say, 
that, if the country, as a whole, had been polled, 


instead of having been polled in sections, Liberals 


would have been returned by a large majority. 


But not merely so. A very few hundred votes in a 


very few constituencies would have sufficed to turn 
the great Conservative majority into a Conservative 
minority. The following is a statement of the 
respective majorities by which Conservative 


on the Liberal cause of the retiral of either of the 
2 n —— = AN of the wey sal now 

to the po it is expected that the s e 
ill lie between Mr. Stewart, the strongest of the 
Liberal candidates, and the soundest on the Church 
question, and Sir Jamee Fergusson, the Conserva- 
tive. 

PrertH Ciry.—Mr. Trayner, the candidate of the 
advanced Liberals, has announced that the result of 


* Since recovered to the Liberals. 


of the canvass, and the doubtful effect and along with it a redistribution of seats. He 


would support any well-considered measure dealing 
with disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church. 

MARYLEBONE. —It is reported that Mr. Forsyth, 
the Conservative member, is N to incur |) 
expense of another contest for Marylebone at 
next general election. 

CueLts—EA—Mr. Charles Lamport, who was 
selected as the Liberal candidate for this consti- 
tuency in conjunction with Sir Charles Dilke, has 
retired, owing to ill-health. There is to be another 
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election of ward delegates for the borough, with a 
view to election emergencies, It is stated that Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Firth, the two senior members of 
the London Schvol Board for the Chelsea division, 
ate possible candidates. 

NEwcaSsTLe-UNDER-Lywe —Mr. J. 8. Wright, of 
Bi: mingham, the selected candidate in the Liberal 
interest, having resigned, several meetings of the 
members of the Liberal Association and Club bave 
heen held te consider as to who should be selected 
in bis place. Ata final meeting on Thursday even- 
ing it was resolved to select Mr. H. hill as the 
oandide te, who is a leosl gentleman, and president 
of che Liberad Clab. 

CoLconperer.—Mr. W. Willis, Q C,, of the Home 
Circuit, haa been acee by the Council and 
Execative Committee of the Liberal party as the 
candkiate to contest the borough at the next elec- 
tion, in cenjdnctieon with Mr. R. k. Causton, of 
London, who has been an accepted candidate ever 
since the last general election. 

MARLBOROUGH. — By the death of the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, Lord Ernest Bruce succerds to the title, 
and a vacancy is created for Marlborough. His 
brother, Lord Charles Bruce, comes forward as a 
moderate Liberal, dnd in his address says that, 
whfist approving of the course hitherto taken in the 
observance of strict neutrality, he would be ready 
to give every assistance toward the :maintenance of 


mational honour and the integrity «f this empire 


Me could not support any measmere which bad for its 
object the severance of Church and State. No 


other candidate is likely to stand. , 


ENNIS. —It is stated on authority in Ennis that 
Sir Kryan O’Loghlen, M. P. for Clare, who has 
accepted a Government situation in Australia, has 
resigned the representation of the county. The hon. 
gentleman was elected for Olare in August last. 

THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE CITY 
OF LONDON, 


The foilowing report has been sent in by Sir 
John Bennett, hy arrangement with his colleagues, 
in addition to that sent in by them to the Statis- 


tival Committee :—‘' Gentlemen: la-k the Board 
to give, as far as poesitle, to the 12 000 children in 
the City of London equal educational advantages to 


those now supplied to those of all the other 
metropati'an districts. The City has a fair claim 
to a return for the Jarge annual coutribution to the 
metropolitan school rate, which it has paid since 
the Act came into operation. During these seven 
years it has contributed about one-eighth of the 
whole amount levied, the last precept issued to the 
City by the School Board being for 64,889/. on a rate- 
able value of 2,979,720. The total amount we 
have paid has been about 400,000/, for which our 
children have received so small an advantage as 
diy to be worth mention. The Board have not 
ta single school for the City, while for all the 
other districts it has built large and efficient schools, 
holding already no fewer than 177,360 scholars, and 
any more ars either in process of erection, deter- 
mined on, or contemplated. In the City one small 
genes with about 250 children, has been accepted 
y the Board, and that is all. Surely it is time 
our children have something for the nearly half. 
million of money we have paid, and for the large 
annus! contribution we shall pay in the future. It 
cannot be asking too much te beg the Board to 


lace within the City boundaries at once four or | 


ore schools, each for a thousand children 
ual do those which se plentifully bless ever 
other district of the metropolis—healthy, well. 
lighted, well-ventilated, copstrueted expressly for 
ool fe gun with the best Nr 
complete educational appliances; giving a broad 
educa by certilicated trained teachers under 
2 e and trustworthy public inspection, and 
the Conscience Clause enabling the children of 


all religious denominations to attend. The eco- 
nomical and educational advantage of large over 
small slr not be dwel. upon. 


I may be 
and schools 
education required. 
The forty-nine City 


told the exis endow 


au to xte 
Nn ee tints 


schools which the Board allowed to pass as efficient 
dy ab on, years since, were only held to 
such as fhe result of an exceedingly elementary 
exgmination by the inspector o Education 
do not h * that a fresh 

tion of a proper #wingency w show them 

to be wholly ahatle to bear com with the 


1 Board schools of the suburban districts. 
ey are mostly in objectionable situations, in nar- 
w lanes and byways, just where they would not 
placed if the Board were choosing proper locali- 
fies for new schools. Hence they are mostly defi- 
dient in all that our Board schools have as a matter 
of course—ample supply of light and of pyre air, of 
the needed gpace for each child, of playgrounds, of 
rooms and offices specially —4.4— for sohool 
perposes, of a full suppty of modern educational 
apparatus; while only some are inspec or have 
grtificated teachers. Their managers are either 
self-appointed and irresponsible to the ratepayers, 
oy parish offivers whe during their term of office 
ancceed to their supervision ea officio. In addi- 
tion, in all but the few inspected City schools, 
there is, as & pointed out in my  ool- 
leagues’ report, presented with this, a bar 
to ee ers * A* absence of the Cen- 
science Clause, w compulsory powers of the 
Act are used to force all 5 4 
religious beliefs, to send their children to these un- 
healthy and ineficient Church schools, there to receive 
ductrisea! imeprection, ip QE ease of all but members of 


) 


— 


| win these rewards of their progress to 


the Church of England, objectionable to their parents. 
In addition, the entrance to many of these schools 
is not free to all the children of citizens, as admission 
is only to be obtained under a system of nomination 
at a sacrifice of time by application to the managers. 
Lastly, let me urge that these endowments were 
specially left for the educational benefit of the City 
children only, and that this advantage will be lost 
by the citizens if these schools are substituted for 
Board schools, and so made merely to reduce toa 
small extent the school rate of the whole metro- 
polis. Let these City funds be reserved as far as 
possible, and devoted to the higher and secondary 
education of the best and most promising children 
of City Board schools, thereby giving a atrong im- 
pulse to all the children and oe those who 
ully develo 
the exceptional mental powers they have prove 
themselves to possess. tly, I have great faith 
in the wholesome effect of competition. t Board 
schools be planted in the City, and the standard 
of efficiency in education will be raised in all the 
schools which exist within the City boundaries. 
Schools will then have to give a real and efficient 
education, or to give place to those which do give 
it, For these reasons I earnestly entreat the Board 
to give to our thousands of City children educa- 
tional advantages equal to those enjoyed by all 
metropolitan children outside the City.—l am, 
1 yours respectfully, Jonx BENNETT, 
ember of the School rd for the City Division.” 


Tux Lowpon School Boarp at their meeting on 
Wednesday discussed the amended scheme of the 
School Management Committee for the instruction 
of the pupil teachers at centres. It was estimated 
that the total additional cost in school staff would 
be 10,0001 per annum. According to the former 
propositions of the committee this item was esti- 
mated at 30,000. The scheme was opposed by Miss 
Helen Taylor, who, as an economist, felt bound to 
protest against a gigantic scheme for devoting 
50,000/ or 70,000“. a year to the cost cf secondary 
education, and she moved the previous question. 
The debate was ultimately adjourned. 


— 
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THE DIPLOMATIC PAPERS ON THE 
EASTERN QUESTION, 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 

The debate on the Address to the Throne, not 
even excluding the Ministerial speeches, is far in- 
ferior in solid interest to the diplomatic papers 
which were laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on Thursday night. The Ministry have 
so long spoken with a double voice, and the 
tricks which are so useful in debate are so little 
fitted to place before us the — truth, that we 
shall offer no apology for thinking a great deal 
less of what Ministers choose to tell us than of 
what they can be shown to have actually done. 
We gave them yesterday the benefit of the most 
favourable and most plausible construction that 
could possibly be put upon the Queen’s Speech, 
and we should not be unwilling to repeat the 
rocess if we now thought it worth while to analyse 

rd Beaconsfield’s rhetoric ; but catch arguments 
and evasive explanations are not among the deter- 
mining forces of the present crisis. Talk is talk, 
-and it is nothing else; it is good or bad according 
to the amount 1 truth — it — and the 

urpose for which it is employed. he position in 
which the country will find ‘tecif 4 mod mw hence, 
and the policy to which we may ere long find our- 
selves committed, do not depend upon whether 
Lord Beaconsfield succeeded in shutting up Lord 
Granville, nor upon whether Sir Stafford Northcote 
succeeded in spreading a mystifying glamour over 
Cabinet contortions, which might otherwise be 
looked upon as Cabinet dissensions, but upon what 
our foreign Ambassadors have been instructed to 
do in our name, and upon the effect which these 
acts of theirs will have on the practical develop- 
ment of events. The Government organs were all 
| clapping their hands —— with delight at the 
discovery that Her Majesty's Ministers are not 
really disunited after all. The Times, which is one 
of the number, gravely congratulates the 3 
on this reassuring fact, and the Telegraph, whic 
is the chiefest of them, declares in its grand style 
that the last hope of the unpatriotic faction 
e r with the declarations of the 
inistry as to the unanimity of the Cabinet.” 
What did these gentlemen expect? Did they sup- 
that Lord Beaconsfield would begin his speech 

y admitting the accuracy of the reports which 
have reached the public ear? Did they imagine 
that an official statement would be made informi 
us that unfortunately the Cabinet was all sixes an 
sevens ; that the Premier took one side and Lord 
Carnarvon another ; that Lord Salisbury was trying 
to mediate between them; that Mr. Cross had a 
conviliatory suggestion to make as soon as it should 
appear that Lord Salisbury had failed; and that 
in the meantime the Cabinet looked to a vote 
of the House of Commons as the best means of re- 
establishing unanimity in its counsels? No Cabinet 
washes its dirty linen in this fashion. The moment 
we knew that the Cabinet intended to meet Parlia- 
ment with its ranks unbroken, we also knew for 
a certainty that loud professions of unanimity 
would find their place in the Ministerial speeches. 
This was a matter of course, and, as a contradiction 
of the reports which have reached us with respect 
to Cabinet divisions,-er as an assurance of the only 
sort of unanimity which the country thinks of, it 
is worth just nothing. The Cabinet may remain 


outwardly ynited, and it may become really united 


as time goes on, but that may only be because 
events which they are now tempting will bear down 
opposition, and the most reckless of the lot will 
drag the rest after him. 

Now for the diplomatic papers. Let us see what 
Her Majesty's Ministers have been doing, and how 
the game stands. We knew already from ordinary 
sources the heads of what had been done, but what 
we did not know was the way in which the actions 
of the several Governments had been brought about. 
There was, first, Turkey's appeal for European 
mediation ; there was, next, after that had n 
rejected, Turkey’s application for the good offices 
of this country ; and finally there were the overtures 
made by us to Russia on Turkey’s bebalf. We 
pointed out, when these steps in the peace-process 
were first made public, that our position in rela- 
tion to them depended absolutely upon the way in 
which they were initiated, and we expressed a strong 
conviction that when explanations came to be 
offered it would be found that the British Govern- 
ment had not played the merely passive or execu- 
tory part which the telegrams ascribed to it, but 
had put the whole machinery in motion. We in- 
ferred from this view, supposing it to be correct, 
that the real parties to the negotiations which 
were going on were not Russia and Turkey, but 
Russia and Great Britain; that Turkey was only 
doing what we told her to do, and that, conse- 
quently, we were taking upon ourselves direct and 
entire responsibility as respects both the guidance 
and the issue of the negotiations, These conjec- 
tures of ours turn out to have been entirely correct. 
The view we took of the transaction was the right 
one. The initiative came from us. Turkey has 
acted from first to last on our instructions, and it 
is really we and not Turkey that are going to 
Kezanlik to open negotiations with the Grand Duke. 
These facts are not stated in so many words, but 
they are to be inferred beyond dispute from the 
despatches we published yesterday. We there 
learn that on the 14th of December the Turkish 
Ambassador in London communicated to Lord 
Derby a despatch he had received from Server Pasha, 
the Turkish Minister for Fore gn Affairs. ‘bis 
despatch gives «xpression to the Sultan’s readine:s 
to ask for peace, and closes with an appeal to 
the Great Powers to assist the Sultan in putting 
a stop, if possible, to further b'oodshed. But this 
despatch from Server Pasha was sent in consequence 
of a previous communication which Lord Verby 
had made to the Turkish Ambassa/lor some days 
before. In the course of this communication he 
had informed the Ambassador that whenever 
negotiations were set on foot, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would do all that lay in their power to obtain 
favourable conditions for Turkey.” Server Pasha 
felt so grateful for this assurance that he lost no 
time in sending his thanks to Lord Derby. Other 
matters were touched upon in Lord Derby's 
conversation with the Turkish Ambassador, aad 
there can be hardly any doubt at all that we 
have here the actual we ory a the are 
which Turkey presently addpted. ea to 
the Great Powers failed. Germany declined to 
act, and the proposal broke down. The British 
Government kept back their reply till they knew 
how the appeal would be received elsewhere, pre- 
cisely as one would expect from the position we 
hold them to have assumed, and when their reply 
was sent it contained an offer of their good offices. 
„It soon became evident,” writes Lord Derby to 
Mr. Layard, that there was little prospect of joint 
mediation being agreed upon, and the refusal of the 
German Government rendered it impracticable. 
Her Majesty's Government, nevertheless, feel that 
after the urgent representations by the Porte, and 
the willingness expressed by the Sultan to ask for 

they would not be justified in abstaining 

rom makipg an effort to initiate negotiations for 
18 I have accordingly to authorise 
your Excellency to ask the Porte whether the Sultan 
is willing that Her Majesty’s Government shall 
inguire of the Russian Government if the Emperor 
will entertain overtures for . The Sultan 
eagerly seized upon the offer. He did not ask us to 
mediate, we put ourselves forward as willing to 
undertake the tesk. We asked the Sultan whether 
he would let us do it for him, and he said Yes,” 
We volunteered to undertake the case, and at our 

uest he has placed himself in our hands. 

What followed is already known in substance, 
and events have not yet gone far enough to lead to 
any actual complication, but the train is laid, nC 
we must look out for explosions. On receiving the 
Sultan’s acceptance of his offer, Lord Derby lost no 
time in communicating with Prince Gortechakoff, 
through Lord A. Loftus, at St. Petersburg. The 
first sentence of his — is explicit, and sounds 
rather peremptory. ‘‘ Her Majesty's Government 
consider that the time has arrived when it has 
become their duty to make an effort to bring tos 
close the war ephepplly existing between Kussia 
and the Porte.” The substantial part of the de- 
spatch is limited to an inquiry ‘‘ whether the Em- 

r will entertain overtures for ce.” The 
substance of Prince Gortschakoff’s reply is that 
Russia desired nothing better thap to arrive at 
peace,” but that for this I the Porte must 
address itself to the Imperial Commanders-in-Chief 
in Europe and Asia, who will state the conditions 
on which an armistice can be granted.” The British 
Government did not send on this reply to Turkey 
at once. Lord Derby wrote back to Prince 
Gortschakoff that Turkey had not asked for 
an armistice, but that, nevertheless, Her 
Majesty's Government would not be unwilling to 
convey the suggestion of the Russian Government 
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to Turkey, provided that the communication were 
framed in à manner which, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty's Government, might lead to a practical 
result.” It will be seen from this extract how 
completely the Government interpose themselves 
between Russia and Turkey, and manage the nego- 
tiation in Turkey's interests. On Prince Gortscha- 
koff replying that the armistice would naturally in- 
clude Servia and Montenegro, and that instructions 
would be sent to the commanders in the field as to 
the conditions to be exacted, Lord Derby expressed 
bis opinion that the object of the British Govern- 
ment had so far been fulfilled, and advised the 
Porte to send negotiators to treat for an armistice. 
This is the mission which Namyk Pasha and his 
colleagues are pow fulfilling, and we must wait to 
learn the result. Meanwhile, Mr. Layard is said to 
have been instructed to inform the Porte that 
Great Britain will in no case recognise a sepa- 
rate peace with Russia. This declaration is appa- 


rently made to guard sgainst any diplomaticaccidents | 


that may happen at Kezanlik, where the Turkish 
negotiators are about to open business with the 
Grand Duke. 


being agreed upon, so far as such an agreement is 


The probability of a separate peace | 


pessible, depends upon how much the Porte is 
taken into the East India Dock shortly before four 


willing to concede. From all that appears in the 
diplomatic correspondence, Turkey has not yet 
made up her mind to concede anything, in which 
case there will be neither armistice nor peace, and 
Turkey will be all the less willing to make conces- 
sions now she knows that her case has been taken 
in band by this country. The extract we gave 
on Thursday from one of Prince Gortschakoff's latest 
despatches shows in what a ticklish position the 
whole matter stands. He considers that peace can 
only be obtained on two conditions—viz , that the 
Russian armies should continue to advance, and that 
the Turks should be convinced that they would re- 
ceive no aid from England. The Porte-would then 
accept conditions on which peace could be made.” 
The upshot of the whole seems to be that we have 
placed ourselves in a position which may any day 
entail upon us what would be deemed an unendu- 
rable humiliation, or force us to take up arms. It 
is in the arrangement of such a machinery of moral 
coercion that Lord Beaconefi~li's skill and our chief 
danger lie, and we are, therefore, unable to avow 
our entire concurrence in the chorus of congratula- 
tions that resounded on Thursday over the pacilic 
professions of the Government. 


— — 


Epitome of Neos. 


Prince Leopold has gone to Osborne, and his 
health is said to be considerably improved. 

On Monday evening the Prince of Wales arrived 
at Cambridge, and was cordially received at the 
railway-station by Dr. Thompson, Master of Trinity 
College. An address was then presented by the 
mayor. His Royal Highness was warmly cheered 
en route to Trinity College. He afterwards dined 
with the Vice-Chancellor at Clare Hall. Yester- 
day His Royal Highness unveiled the memorial 
statue of the late Prince Consort, which has been 
erected in the hall of the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

A telegram from the Hague, which is probably 
untrue, states that a husband is found for the 
Princess Beatrice in the person of the Prince of 
Oravge, who so far is chiefly known for the per- 
sistence in which he has preferred a voluntary exile 
in Paris to residence in the capital of the country 
over which he will some day reign. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Monday, at which 
Lord Derby was able to be present. 

According to Mayfair the uranimity of the 
Cabinet, so far as concerns Lord Carnarvon, is 
dangerously weak. Our contemporary would not 
be surprised any morning to hear that there was an 
opening for a new Colonial Secretary. 

The Government has ordered returns to be com- 

iled by the authorities of the Inland Revenue 

partment, showing the probable results, under 
certain contingencies, of an income-tax diflerent 
from the present. 

Forty-eight members voted in the minority in 
favour of Mr. Mitchell Henry's amendment on the 
Address. Of these three only were not Irish mem- 
bers, namely, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Newcastle; Mr. 
Alexander Macdonald, Stafford ; and Mr. Duncan 
M‘Laren, Edinburgh. 

It is stated that the Army and Navy Estimates 
bave been framed on a peace footing. They will 
be presented at the earliest possible moment, but 
are susceptible of expansion in the event of 
emergencies. 

A deputation from school boards and from a con- 


— — — ——᷑ — ——— — 


Mr. Gladstone has been, and still is, bound by the 


ties of a grateful attachment. 

An excited meeting of the Convocation of the 
University of London was held on Tuesday, with 
the view of ascertainiog views of the graduates 
on the proposed supplementary charter, which will 
open the degrees of the institution—arts, science, 
medicine, law, and music—to women, on the same 
terms as they are now offered to men. The medical 
graduates mustered in force, and vehemently op- 
posed the admission of females to the examinations 
connected with their profession, but, after a lengthy 
discussion, a resolution approving of the draft 
charter was carried by 242 votes against 132. 

On Monday evening Mr. Thomas Brassey, M. P., 
delivered an address upon the comparative efficiency 
of English and foreign labour, at the Hawkstone 
Hall, Kennington. The hon. gentleman showed 
that foreign trade was suffering under the 
eame depression as the English, and that while in 
some branches of manufacture the wages abroad 
were higher than at home, a larger quantity of work 
was done in this country. 

The Cleopatra Needle ship reached Gravesend on 
Monday morning about eleven o'clock, and on the 
tide flowing was towed to Blackwall, where she was 


o'clock, Great enthusiasm was manifested by a 
large number of persons who witnessed the passage 
of the vessel up the Thames, Mr. Dixon received 
a message from the Queen expressing the gratifica- 
tion of Her Majesty at hearing of the safe arrival of 
the Needle. 

There was a general and heavy snowfall in 
Scotland on Monday night. 

The steamer Britannia, of the White Star line, 
arrived at Liverpool on Monday from New York, 
having on board about 1,450 quarters of beef and 
170 carcases of sheep; while the American line 
steamer Ohio, which also reached Liverpool on 
Monday from Philadelphia, brought 1,482 quarters 
of beef. 

The Bishop of Lichfield on Monday consecrated 
a cemetery at Longton, and spoke strongly in 
favour of faneral reform, saying there was nothing 
more out of place than the ostentatious pomp and 
ceremony at the funeral of the dead. A feeling in 
favour of doing away with the unmeaning sur- 
roundings of ordinary funerals was growing in the 

country, and he urged Christians to unite for the 
purpose of conducting interments at as little cost 
and with as little ceremony as possible. 


Early on Monday morning a fire was discovered 
in a Wesleyan New Connexion chapel, at Bitley 
Car, near Sheffield, and before a fire-engine arrived 
the interior of the chapel, the organ, and the vestry 
were destroyed. The fire originated with a heating 
apparatus beneath the building. The chapel wasa 
new one, and the opening services were only com- 
menced on the previous day. 

Sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude was 

d at the Derby Assize on Saturday on Wil- 
iam White, a labourer, for having wilfully and 
of malice aforethought killed and murdered his 
wife by throwing a lighted paraffin oil lamp at 
her, in consequence of which she was burned to 
death. 

Mr. De Morgan, who was recently ordered to be 
imprisoned for contempt of court, in violating an 
undertaking he had given (in lieu of an injunction 
being granted) not to commit or incite others to 
acts of trespass on alleged common land, appeared 
ou Saturday in the Court of Appeal to appeal from 
the committal order of the Master of the Rolls. 
Lord Justice Thesiger decided that the technical 
points taken by the appellant were quite immate- 
rial, and dismissed the appeal with costs. Mr. De 
Morgan was again removed in custody. 

Mr. Lowe writes to a gentleman in South Wales: 
—*‘*] am of opinion that the occupation of Constan- 
tinople by Rus-ia would neither injure our trade 
nor endanger India, and I should be advers2 to our 
going to war on such a ground.” 

A Land Conference was held in Dublin on Friday, 
at which Mr. Butt waspresent. It was resolved to 
take steps to obtain a petition from every parish in 
Ireland in favour of fixity of tenure, revaluation of 
reuts, and right of free sale, as provided in Mr, 
Butt's bill. 

The marriage of the Earl of Rosebery and Miss 
Hannah de Rothschild is to take place on some day 
in March. 

The London committee appointed to support the 
policy of neutrality in the East is so satisfied with 


ference lately held at the Society of Arts on Friday 


waited upon the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
and Lord Sandon, and asked that a Royal Commis- 
sion might be appointed to inquire into the subject 
of English spelling. with a view to reforming it in 
the interest of education. 
the Council, recognising the great importance of 
the subject, promised to consult bis colleagues 
respecting it. 

lc is proposed to expend 50,000/., exclusive of the 
cost of fittings, in the erection of a new Council 
Chamber in the Guildhall. 

Mr. Gladstone, in acknowledging the receipt of a 


resolution passed at a meeting of the Workmen's 


Neutrality Committee, says he shall make no de- 
fence or reply to the charge of the Duke of Suther- 
land. His regret is mainly for the duke’s own sake, 


on account of more than one of his respected and | prised 60, 


distinguished family, living and deceased, to whom 


The Lord President of 


— 


the declarations of the Government on Thursday 
night that it resolved on Friday to dissolve, after 
adopting a protest against any addition to the 
national armaments, 

The Northumberland miners have decided in 
favour of the appointment of a committee to eettle 
the existing dispute between them and their masters 
by 4,735 votes, against 2,096 in favour of remaining 
on strike. 


The Irish “ national” papers commert in strong | 


terms last week onthe inci ent of ex-Colour-Sergeant 
McCarthy’s (the released Fenian prisoner's) death. 
The Jrishman, in an article headed ‘‘ Martyred and 
Murdered,” says that the verdict of the coroner's 
jury amounts to an indictment for murder against 
the prison governor, medical officer, and warders 
respousible for his safe custody. The Jag /reland, 
in an article, The Broken Heart,” speaks in a 
Portraits of McCarthy are being 
The funeral of McCarthy took 


timilar manner. 
gold in the streets, 


place in Dublin on Friday. Forty bands accom- 


panied the procession, which, it is estimated, com- 
ns. O'Brien and Davitt, with 


| other ex-political prisoners, were among the Irin · 


— 


< 


cipal mourners. Mr. P. J. Smyth, M. P., was 
present. The funeral cortége is described as the 
argest since O'Connell’s. The cemetery was only 
reached at half-past four. 


A report has reached St. Petersburg that the 
Chinese army has captured Kashgar. 2 

The American House of Representatives has 

assed a resolution thanking Mr. H. M. Stanley 
or his geographical discoveries in Africa. 

The German papers report that Mr. Slade, the 
epiritualist, after being sent away from Vienna, 
went to Berlin, where he has likewise been denied 
permission to stay. 

An excursion train, returning from one of Moody 
and Sankey’s prayer meetings at Hartford, in 
Connecticut, feil into a river on Monday night 
week, and twelve persons were killed and thirty 
injured. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African explorer, was 
entertained at a banquet in Paris on Saturday 
night by the French Geographical Society, which 
has awarded to him its gold medal. 

Priuce Bismarck is recovering from his indisposi- 
tion, and it is expected that he will be in Berlin 
for the opening ot the German Parliament. His 
negotiations with Herr von Bennigsen has led to 
no practical result. 

The members of the Louisiana Returning Board 
have been arraighed before the Superior Criminal 
Court of New Orleans for forgery and alteration of 
election returns. A motion to quash the indict- 
ment was overruled, 

A despatch which Lord Salisbury addressed ou 

the 10th inst. to the Viceroy is published. The 
Indian Secretary suggests that a commission should 
be appointed to collect with the utmost care all 
information which may assist future Administra- 
tions in the task of limiting the range or mitigating 
the intensity of famines. Tbe despatch contaius 
some suggestions and observations on the compara- 
tive merits of irrigation works and railways. 
‘ Commissioners from the Navigators am have 
arrived at Berlin to conclude a treaty with Ger- 
many, and it is alleged that a German subject, 
Colonel Steinbrecher. now at New York, is drawing 
up a claim against England for 400,0001. damages, 
on the ground that a British wan-of-war forcibly 
removed him from those isles, where he occupied 
the position of Prime Minister. 


— — — — ä—üA— ſ—— — 


Miscellantous. 
— — 

The forthcoming report of the Royal Commisrion 
on Copyright will, we understand, recommend that 
an exclusive right of dramatisation shall be secured 
to novelists. American novelists already enjoy 
this right by express enactment of Congress ; and 
French novelists are placed in an equally favour- 
able position by the decisions of judges under the 
general principles of law protecting property.— 
Academy. 

THe MunicrpaAt GoveRNMENT or Loxpon.—The 
Daily News understands that it is highly probable 
that the Corporation of the City of London will 
accept the principle of the resolution of which Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth has given notice, to the 
effect that the advantages of municipal institutions 
should be extended to the whole of the metropolis, 
We hear that the arrangement which we believe to 
be pending will lead to the suspension of all agita- 
tion on the subject. 

Heavy Ovrctay or Our Municrpatrres,—Our 
large corporations are unusually well Be ere 
as promoters of local bills this session. Liy 1 
has a bill for street improvements at an estimated 
cost of 125,000/. Manchester’s water scheme is to 
be aided by borrowing powers to the extent of 
3,750,000! Sheflield wishes to carry out several 
extensive improvements in its streets at a cost of 
560 000/., with 25,000/. more for tramways. Brad- 
ford proposes to speud 300,000/. ia street improve- 
menta, 1 40,0002 on extension of waterworks, and 
150001. on recreation grounds. Nottingham 
wishes to borrow 700,000 for the compulsory pur- 
chase of water undertakings. Then there is the 
bill promoted by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for buying up the eight London water companies, 
the lowest estimate of the transfer bein 
12 000,000/. or 13,000,000’. There are seve 
other large towns on the Jist as promoting improve- 
ment bills. 

Tue Prevacent Distress.—In a long letter to 
the Daily News Mr. Richard, M. P., describes in 
detail the results of his observations during his 
recent visit to South Wales. He says that the 
concurrent testimony of all those most competent 
to give trustworthy evidence on the subject, from 
their constant contact with the people, such as 
ministers of religion of all denominations, olice 
officers, Poor-law officers, School Board officers, 
teachers in elementary, ragged, and Sunday-schools, 
contirmed by his own personal observation, leaves 
no doubt on his mind as to the reality, extent, and 
severity of the distress, It has no doubt been grow- 
ing for years, but has now reached to calmivating 
point, because all the people’s ravings have beeu 
utterly exhausted, and their credit wita tke trades- 
people, after long patience, bas at length failed. 
Nor is this state of things limited to Merthyr and 
Aberdare. It is epread over nearly the whole cual 
and iron districts in Glamorganshire, Breconshire, 
und Monmouthshire. At Merthyr the weekly 
outlay for relief exceeds £150, aud the Poor-law 
officials admit that there was a vast number of 
persons suffering who did not apply to the Board 
or their officers for assistance. In all parts of 
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Sheffield Sone Se * — 
are now vigorously work dispen e Mayor's 
fund, but in the worst localities it has not be eay 
means been compassed. The plan adopted has been 
to make the vicar of each parish chairman of a com- 
mittee, which is com of ministers of all deno- 
minations and others interested in the movement, 
and the Mayor holds each chairman ible for 
the proper distribution of the fund in his ish. 
Every case is personally investigated before relief is 
given, asthe most flagrant attempts to impose upon 
o fund are being continually made. About £3,000 
has been thus far raised. 


Lonpon Untversity.—The following are lists of 


the candidates who have passed the recent first and 
second LL.B. examinations :— 


1878.—First LL.B. EXamMrnatTion.—Pass List. 

First Division. — Charles Peter rsz, private 
tuition; Pasco Dapbne, University College and private 
study ; Henry Huber Juta, Inner Temple; Hamilton 
Edward Lawrance, private study; Nathaniel Micklem, 
B. A., New College, Oxford ; Thomas Edward Sorutton, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge ; James White and 
Sidney White, B. A., private study. 

Second Division.—George Herbert Alger, private 
study ; Wyndham Anstis Bewes, University College and 
private study; Charles Francis Cagney, B. A., private 
study ; Archibald Cass, private study; John Selkirk 
Charles, B. A., private study; William Charles Henry 
Cross, private study; Dolatary Surbhai Desai, Uni- 
versity College; Alfred Dunham, Gray's Inn; Benjamin 
Alexander Elkin, private study ; Hugh Montgomerie 


private tuition; Montague John Hosking, private 
study ; Arthur Robert Ingpen, private tuition and study; 
William Robert Palmer, private tuition ; John Henry 
Peartree, B.A., University College and private study ; 
Charles Frederic Richardson, B.A., private study ; 
Donald Cliffe Ross, University College; Edward Taylor 
and Edward Woodhouse Veale, private study. 
1878.—Seconp LL.B. ExaMinaTIion.—Pass Liat. 


Walter Newell Rook, private study. 

Re ny me 7 Edward Deakin, private 
study ; ox, „ private reading; Robert 
Harvey, William Foot Husband, — Adshead 
Loxton, Simon Jobn Fraser Macleod, Edward Parnell, 
William John Sparrow, B.A., private study. 

Pustic Erementary Schools. — The Committee 
of Council on Education have — issued a circular 
addressed to Her Majesty's Inspectors of Public 
Elementary Schools in and Wales, contain- 
ing some general instructions with rd to the 
recent Education Acts. The circular directs that 
special care be taken to point out to school 
managers and teachers the importance of the 
strictest adherence in letter and spirit to the provi- 
sions of the 7th section of the Act of 1870—i.¢., the 
Time Table Conscience Clause, and to remind them 
where necessary of the total forfeiture of grant 
which would be inflicted should these provisions be 
persistently evaded or neglected. The inspectors 
should not forget that a child withdrawn by his 

rent from the whole or part of the fre- 

teaching or observances of a school should 
in no way be subject to disparaging treatment on 
that account. But, on the other hand, in their com- 
munications respecting the arrangements of the 


time-tables, will remember that they 
—— no right . eee = any way with the 
iberty allow y the statute to managers of pro- 

ing for religious teaching and observances at the 


— 

beginning and end of the two daily school meetings. 
In their allusions to this subject and to the Cen- 
science Clause, inspectors are to be most careful 
not to —— 1 or teachers to suppose that 
the ision which has been made for protecting the 
i of conscience and the limitation of the neces- 
sary examination to secular subjects imply that the 
State is indifferent to the moral character of the 
schools or unfriendly to religious teaching. The 
committee regret the large number of cases of 
falsification by teachers of the registers of atten- 
dance which have been brought to their notice, and 
teachers are therefore at proper times to be reminded 
of the very serious nature of such offences, Inquiries 
are to be made as to whether the managers pe 


inspeetors to oppose the 
» precocious children as pupil 
teachers, and points out that managers and teachers 
— warned against allowing them to be over - 


Mn. Srundrox AND His Conarecation.—The 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, whose health has been very 
delicate for some time past, left in the course of last 
. week for France, where he intends to remain for a 
few weeks in the hope of recruiting his health. At 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle on Sunday morning the 
services were conducted by the Rev. J. P. Chown, 
of Bloomsbury. Special | were offered up 
hy ' for the speedy restoration to 
health of their esteemed pastor, Mr. Spurgeon, and 
for his safe return to them. Snbsequently Mr. 
— “r~ = — tote By 1 by Mr. 

urgeon e members of his flock, dated Paris, 
Friday.—M beloved friends,—As I have before 
told you, I have suffered greatly from weariness of 
the brain, and this has caused me the loss of sleep, 
and brought on my lameness. My memory seemed 
to fail me, and my spirits sank. It was imperative 
on me to throw up all and get away. I have done 
so, and already I feel a mental improvement, and 
sleep has come back to me, for which I am very 
grateful. I hope and trust that in answer to your 
prayers I shall be recovered by means of such a 
period of reat as I have usually taken. I am very 
anxious that no Tabernacle work should flag 

my absence. I was sorry to hear the 


— * meetings were so thin. I pray you do 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


’ 
: 


i 


| 


relief committees | not Jet anything else suffer. Especially let our usual 


services be well sustained, and the prayer-meetings. 
You have never failed me inthis matter, and Ientreat 
A do not go back from former attainments. 

remember returning, and finding 140 to receive 
into the church, as the result of the labours of 
beloved friends in my absence. Shall I cee the like 
again? I pray that I may. Rally round the 
deacons and elders. I cannot too highly recom- 
mend them to you. Seldom bas a church had such 
a band of officers. When my brother and Messrs, 
Clarke and Smith call you to united action, do not, 
for our Lord’s sake, falter or fall back. I long to 
see a t revival again in your midst while I am 
away. I feel that I am less and less able to be to 
you what I have been, but Jesus is the same, and 
His grace is still almighty. We shall see greater 
things yet if we pray, labour, and believe. It were 
better for me to die than to live and see my building 
fall to pieces because I did not personally stand by ; 
but the Lord will not suffer it to be so. Up then, 
and see to it each one, that nothing declines in any 
way. My love in Jesus Christ, as ever, with each 
one of you. Your anxious pastor, C. H. Spuncron.” 
The reading of the letter created a visibly sympa- 
thetic feeling amongst the congegration for their 
pastor, The morning’s services concluded with an 
appropriate sermon by Mr. Chown from Rom vi. 11. 


Tue Pantueoxn.—A letter from Rome in the 
Pali Mall Gazette says:—‘‘The Pantheon seems 


Hamilton, private study; William Henry Hazard, | singularly adapted for the eepulchre of the first 


King of Italy, considering the present tension be- 
tween the civil and religious authorities in Italy. 


Admitting, as we must perforce, that its original | 


destination was the entrance to the Baths of 
Agrippa, it is certain that, once transformed into a 
temple, it was dedicated to ‘all the gods,’ whose 


effigies, in gold, silver, and bronze, were placed | 


beneath the dome. Hence the Pantheon be | 
First Division.—George Godfrey Gray, private study; — 


regarded as offering hospitality to every expression 
of thought, political opinions, scientific theories, or 
manifestations of religious sentiment. The in- 
scription cut in the frieze of the entablature, 
M. AGRIPPA L. v. cos. TERTIUM FECIT, still remains, 
though bereft of the bronze lettering that once 
— out in relief. There is no certain evidence as 
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patron of 


Llanfairpw wildysiliogogo 
might do well to — he chines of a clergyman 
who had a few vowels to spare, like the Rev. 
Piaratanatissatarrunanse, who in 1872 was intro- 
duced to the Duke of Edinburgh in New Zealand. 

Two men disputing about the pronunciation of 
the word either ”—one saying it was ee-ther, the 
other i-ther—agreed to refer the matter to the first 
person they met, who happened to be an Irishman, 
and who confounded both by declaring, ‘‘ It’s 
nayther, for its ayther.” 

At a party the other evening there was a lull 
in the conversation, which made the host, who was 
inexperienced, somewhat nervous. With a view 
to relief, he asked a mournful-looking man if he 
was married. No, I ama bachelor,” stiffly replied 
the sombre man. Ah,” observed the host, warm- 
ing = with the subject, how long have you been 
a bachelor?’ There was another lull in the con- 
versation. 

A Lone Dance. —The mania for protracted pedes- 
trian feats has been followed in America by a rage 
for long dances. According to the New York 
Herald of the 2nd inst., a dancing-master named 
Cartier waltzed for twelve successive hours in that 
city on New Year’s Day, exhausting some eight or 
ten lady partners in his idiotic feat. An enthusi- 
astic crowd witnessed the performance. 

AMERICAN Rontxs.— The Philadelphia Ledger 
says that a number of American robins are about to 
be shipped for acclimatisation in England. We 
hope the news is not true, though no doubt the 
birds would do most exceedingly well bere. Our 
own robins, however, are — 2 enough, but, 
at least, they repay us with their song even in the 
depth of winter, when on the high naked tree 
the robin sings disconsolate.” But the American 
robin is nothing like ours. He is nearly as big as a 
pigeon, quite as voracious as a raven, and has only 
a harsh squeak as he rises when disturbed. We do 
not want this distinguished visitor.—Meat and 
Provision Trades Review, 

Labs Tratns.—The limit to folly should be 
the danger to life, and we think that limit has been 
reached. No lady in a ballroom should be allowed 
to carry more than twice herlength behind her, while 


to the name of its architect, though it is supposed | at dinner-parties the descent from the drawing-room 


to have been the work of Valerius Ostiensis. The 
temple is still entered by its original bronze doors, 
unaccountably spared when the buildin 


the seventh and again in the seventeenth century. 
It is otherwise intact, with the exception of three 


of its vast columns: which is remarkable if we re- | 
member the decrees of the early Christian rule, and 


especially that of the Council of Carthage, ordering 
the destruction of all things connected with the 
false gods of pagan Rome. The Pantheon yet 
stands before our eyes in its unrivalled proportions, 
‘simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime,’ as at the 
period of its inauguration and dedication twenty- 
seven years before Christ—as when Pliny the 
Elder, speaking of the remarkable buildings of the 
Rome of his day, observed that, ‘while pre- 
eminence for size must be accorded to the Circus 
Maximus, for magnificence to the Emilian 
Basilica and Foram of Augustus, that for 
beauty belonged to the Temple of Peace 
and the Pantheon of Agrippa.’ In the year 80 
of the Christian era, Dion Cassius narrates that the 
Pantheon, together with the adjacent baths, 
became a prey to the flames, in the same fire that 
destroyed the temple of Serapis and Isis, the 
theatre of Pompey, the Temple of J upiter Capitoli- 
pus, Kc. Thirteen years later Domitian repaired 
the Pantheon, but during the reign of Trajan it was 
again fired by lightning. and it was again restored 
by Hadrian. In A.D. the Emperors Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla also effected many restora- 
tions, commemorated in an inscription to be found 
on the architrave—the last restoration chronicled 
in ancient history. It was closed to public worship 
under the Honorian edict, and so remained until 
608, when Boniface IV. obtained it from the Em- 
peror Phocas for conversion into a Christian place 
of worshi The Pope brought thither twenty- 
eight oads of the bones of the martyrs, found 
in the catacombs, consecrating the church under the 
title ef Santa Maria ad Martyres. Con to 
prevailing custom, however, the church has 

generally known, not by its new Christian cog- 
nomen, but as La Rotonda or the Pantheon.” 


Gleanings. 


„% Foregoes was the word put out at a written 
spelling exercise in Aberdeen recently; and one 
little boy handed in ‘‘ Go, go, go, go.” 

Worth, the great Parisian dressmaker—and 
withal the greatest despot in the world, for all the 
fair sex are his unconscious slaves—has twelve 
hundred assistants. 

The definition of bankruptcy by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Kerr is reported as a state of things where 
a man owes a lot of money, and an accountant and 
a lawyer divide bis estates between them.“ 

What is your chief consolation in life?“ asked 
a pastor of a young lady in his Bible-class. The 
young lady blushed and hesitated, but said, 1 
don't like to tell you his name, but I have no 
objection to tell you where he lives.” 

An Aberdeen scholar has found a new synonym 
for precipice, On being recently asked at an exa- 
mination how cataracts and waterfalls are formed, 


he promptly replied, ‘‘By pouring water over a 
Presbyterian.” 
A correspondent of the Times suggests that the 


should be conducted on the block system. A ser- 


_ vant could be stationed at every landing to announce 


was | the 


despoiled of its metal roof and bronze fittings in | 


line clear, and to allow the next lady’s train to 
pass. If some such measure is not adopted soon, 
the abuse may call forasterner remedy. In Queen 
Elizabeth's time the executioner cut off men’s 
heads; the ‘‘block system” of the present day 
would be more merciful, and merely abridge ladies’ 
tails. — May/air. 

ANECDOTE oF VicroR Euuaxukl. —One day, in 
the Savoyan Alps, a peasant, who had seen a 
master-shot of His Majesty, went up to him and 
asked if he would shoot a marten which had done 
much mischief among the chickens of the ts. 
Of course the peasant had no idea of the rank of 
the sportsman, and promised to pay him two small 
silver coins if the order were punctually executed. 
Before daybreak next morning the King was on the 

t’s land, and had soon killed the marten. 

he countryman paid the price agreed upon, and 

asked him who he was. This, said Victor 

Emmanuel, ‘‘is the first money I have ever 

honestly earned, my son; I am thy King.”— 
Mayfair. 

PREMATURE.—A poor woman lay very ill in her 
scantily-furnished home in Sheffield. The doctor 
was sent for and came. He at once saw that hers 
was a very grave case, and that she had, as he 
ney sy little chance of recovery even if she could 
get the nourishment her illness required. As he 
was about to leave, the question was put, When 
should we send fur you again, doctor?” Well,“ 
was the reply, as he looked at the poor woman and 
then at her wretched surroundings, ‘‘I don’t think 
you need send for me again. She cannot possibly 
get better; and to save you further trouble I'll just 
write you out a certificate for her burial.” And he 
did. After the doctor de , the woman— 
women always were wilful—got better rapidly. 
She has now completely recovered, and goes about 
carrying her burial certificate with her.—Shefield 
Telegraph. 

AN — S NO — B sae rican 

r says :—‘* They wear snow ploughs for over- 
— in the eighth ward. Nearly all the signs in 
Genesee- street were dug out before night 13 
day. Nearly all the corner loafers have climbed 
to the top of the snow and resumed business. A 
man on Corn-hill, obliged by the deep snow to go 
home by the way of the chimney, got into hot 
water by gettin into the wrong house. If you see 
a dog’s on the snow don’t pick it up; the pro- 
bability is that there will be a dog at the end of it, 
and he may object to your familiarity. A merchant 
in Blandina-street, who worked all yesterday fore- 
noon in cleaning his side-walk, was disgusted when 
he found he had only got down to the wooden 
awning. A lone widow, residing in Court-street, 
complains that they have run a sleigh-road right 
over her house, and that the horses are kicking her 
lightning-rod all to pieces,” 


SussTiTuTe FOR MiLK.—The Editor of the “ Medical 
Mirror” has called the notice of the medical profession to 
Cadbury's Cocoa Esseuce, which he calls, Cadbury's Concen- 
trated Vegetable Milk, and remarks : —“ The excess of fatty 
matter has been carefully eliminated, and thus a compound 
remains which conveys in a minimum bulk a maximum 
amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend it as a diet 


for children.” 
RHEUMATISM — relieved and cured by a few 
applications ot “ Dredge’s Heal All.” Of all chemists, 


ls, IId. per bottle. 


* — 
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— Ha WITHOUT MEDICINE | HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


8 Tujubes. Glycerine, 
in proximity to the 

by the act of sucking, 

— cota healiug. Sold only in 6d. and Is. boxes, by 
post for 14 stamps, labelled James Eres & Co, Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, 


lands 


Hottoway’s Otra AND Prits.—In angry or 
indolent sores, and all skin diseases, originating in impure or 
weak blood, or depraved secretions, the joint ageacy of 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment is perfectly irresistible. It is 
of little consequence how long these disorders may have 
lasted, or how singgish, obstinate, or malignant they may 
seem, the daily application of the Ointment to the parts 
afflicted, and acourse of these matchless Pills, will most 
certainly effect a cure; uot temporary or superficial, but 
complete and permanent. Both the Ointment and Pills are 
composed of rare balsams, unmixed with mercury or any 
other deleterious substances. 1 hey are, accordingly, as mild 
aud safe as they are powerful and efficacious. 

INVALIDS.—Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Tumours quicklycured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Solvent Process. Success testified by ry 
ministers and others, with their respective names and 
dresses added. Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10, Claremont-square, London, N. 

RECKITY?’s ‘Panis Biur.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciatior 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, ‘Ine merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 


tating the square shape, but making the appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of genuine article. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue oa each packet. 


Vio Inx.—A sixpenvy bottle of Judson's Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding bot water.” Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation? In a pailfull of water swall woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes, Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, sixpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 


Adbertisements, 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


2 


— — — — — 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


BENNETT, 


WATCHES 


CLOCKS 


OHN BENNETT, WATOH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
Principal Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


To provide for the requirements of Little Boys needi 
motherly care, and aleo for Boys whoee education 1s not su 
ciently advanced to enter upon the Col course,a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in a separate 


bui and with separate yground, under the care of 
Mrs. MILNE (widow of the Rev. W. Milne), in whose 
Soe qualifications the Committee have confidence. 

eriodical examinations are cond 


the College. 
Terms, 26 Guineas per annum. 
School REOPENS January 25th. 
For or further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, as above, to Mrs. Milne, or to the Secretary, 
Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 


Head Master—Rev. RICHARD ALLCOTT, B.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cambs. 
The NEXT TERM commences on Tourspay, Jan. 24th, 
For Terms, — ag = &e., 3 to the Head Master, 
or the Locel mw 1 
East of E . School Company, Limited 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCONFORMIST 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOPS STOKTFORD. 


Lady Principal—Miss LEWIN (late of Milton Mount). 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tugspay, January 22 
For particulars address the Lady Principal. 


LACKPOOL.—MERCHANTS’ COLLEGE — 


2,200 Merchants’ Sons have entered this School. Full 
prospectus, address— ISAAC GREGORY, F. R. G. S. 


f° TEETH.—PAINLESS LI.“ 


DENTISTRY. 


The U one or Lower Set of 14 pure Mineral Teeth, 
warranted for mastication, perfect articulation, and will not 
decay or change colour (no extra charges). 

M. E. TOOMEY, 22 Dentist, 
54, Rathbone- place, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-ct.-road, 


by the » Principal of 


inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 

Liver Comet Complaints, Debility, Asthma. Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nauses, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 
(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual constipation, 
diarrhcea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions. 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, wa „ palpitation, heartburn, ache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasnis, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. enty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants, 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhœa, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forwarded 
t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 
Ad. in stam 

IMPORTANT CAUTION .—Thirty ’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” — 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, deciares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 

admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia. nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain, Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA Er without] taking any meat. It has done 


say I am like a new man—nothing 

took your * Pray make any use 

and accept m a a, best thanks.—i am, 1 Sir, youre 

truly, CHARLES TUSON.— Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 

URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“I am happy to be able to assure you that these 


two 

LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 

84 years. a legs have — 1 — — nce om 

m t has improved so much as on ae spectacles, 
mh me of what | was 20— 


I feel m * uite 
— . 


cur ad mirab 
ben Abet PETER iy ‘Bachelor of be fod, nd 
and Priest of Prunetto, near M 


U 1 FOOD. — — bo ty year inde 


my 


consti pasms, sick 
Du — ood -M RIA JO! JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No, 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 


3 
i 


i 


fi 
8 


U_ BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Cramp, , and Bladder Disorders. — 

Dr. Wurser’s Testimounial.—* July 19, 1852.—Dua 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative and su in many cases, al] 
inds of medicines. It is j ral 
dyspepsia), a confined , as also in ny — 


wel complaints, and stone or 
a — 
bemorrhoida. Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of 


and Practical M.D. 
URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 
“DU BARRY’S ＋ be ppm ARABICA has 
duced an ex effect on me. Heaven be b "it 


— ＋ Ar — 111 — terrible po of the 
cr “i. COM. 

I have Io rc OM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-lsles.” 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably pees for all T ey In tins, 
— San ed of lib., 6d.; Ab., 6s. „ ids. 12ib, 


U_ BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powder iu tin canisters for 12 
L ; 24 cups, 38. Gd.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s, ; 
576 cups, 64s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in nausea and sickness, even in preguauey or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, sleep, and are more . . 1 
2 and sustaining than even meat.—IIb., 3s 
„ 14s.; 12lb., 328.; 241b., 60s. 
EPOTs : DU BARRY and Co., Limited, No. 
77, Regen London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 


16, Rue tue Montague de de la Cour, Brussels ; 
2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, de Fey en mm 


25, Louisen Strasse, — — Vienna, 
and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


— 
Price 6s,; post free for the year, 2l1s., 
The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents of No. CXXXIII., for JANUARY:— -~ 


The Mikado’s Empire. 

The Americans in Turkey. 

Savings and Savings Banks. 
Precious Stones. 


. an sem and Labour. 
Parody and ay — 
Professor Hen 
—— 
RUSSIAN LETTERS ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


This day, price 2s, 6d., with Preface by J. A. Froupe, M. A. 
A Srconp.Epit1on or 


IS RUSSIA WROWNG?P 


“Convey to the English reader new and important lights 
upon the motives and aims of Russia.”—Birmiagham Post. 


CONIA er 


Now Reapy, A Ssconp Epitrion or 
MR. R. W. DALE'S 
NINE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
Delivered at Yale College, New Haven, U. g. 


Now ready, price 6s. 

“A vo'ume of singular freshness, suggestiveness, and 
beauty. . . . Of rare richness, manliness, aud eloquence,” 
British Quarterly Review. 

Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s., 


THE BASIS of FAITH. By B. R. 


Conver, MA, of Leeds, Being the Congregational 
Union Lecture for 1877. 223 


Just published, price 5s., with Photograph, 
HENRY WONNACOTT, late Minister 
of Albion Congregational Church, Hull. A Memorial 
Volame, edited by his Wife. Coat. ining a short Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Thirteen Sermons. 
Just published, price 5s., cloth, 


ZELLA, and OTHER POEMS. By 
CATHARINE FINL CA, Author of “ Mary the 


Mother of Jesus.” 
Just published, price 2d, 
SANCTIFICATION: a Statement and 
a Defence. By Henny F. Bowxen. 


Paper board, 2s.; cloth, 3s, Postage, 7d. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR- 
BOOK for 1878 is NOW READY. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row, 


oe ye ee With Brief Notes 
t tian Obelisk B 

Wilson, rite With — Cloth, ft a 
post, 5s. 6d. 


Brain and Co., 26, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE PRINCIPAL of a Middle-class School in 


the east of London, having been inted Head Mis- 
tress of a High School, WISHES to DI of ber own 
wis — —Address Miss Wükin, Hamp- 


stead, N.W 


PPRENTICE.—G. Do 


Chemist, Bg 
VACANCY for a res well-educated Y 
APPRENTICE.—Terms, references, &c. 
personally or by post. 

for 


0 per nor oS ter Students 
—A Jewish 


and 
aes 7 UITION in — and 
Sa > — —Address, Clericus, 45, Arundel 
uare, 


Musk. UNION CRESCENT. — — 
HENRY W. BUTCHER, wife of the Rex. H 7 

W. Butcher, receives a limited number of YOU 
GENTLEMEN, under Twelve years of age, to bosrd and 
educate. Terme on spplication. 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOO 
COMMON, KENT, situate 141 — 
London. Pupils are careful 8 
8 Seer hee Ee. 
College of Preceptors, and the South 
aud Art. These ono 6 few VACANCIES. Di Die 1— 
Terms strictly är — 


prospectuses, and views, address 


LIFTONVILLE, MARGATE.—A high-class 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLE- 

MEN.—For terms, &c., address, Miss Newman, Surrey 
House, Margate. 


7 OU ORPHAN SOCIET 
N° te TRAINING UP of BEREAVED 
CHILDREN i in CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. — 

cases received in the order of application. No 7 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requested in aid o. 
new charity, and will be thankfully received aud acknow- 
—— by 1 N ae Lee Smi ** 79, 
rk-lane, ; ort on retary, T. Coster, 
— — A South Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be 
made payable at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 
— 22 and South-Western Bank. 


BROMLEY. 


SKIN, 
227, Gray’s-inn- on — London, W. C. 
Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, g. W. 
Free to the necessitous ; A appli 


Ta AL — — Lt for DISEASES 
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TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Prineipals— The Misses HOWARD, 
FIRST TERM, 1878, will begin Jan. 24th. 


O Von COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to snhjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
During the past year, 1876-7, all the candidates sent up from 
the School have passed the Local Examinations. Cambridge 
Local Examination, Dec., 1876, one Senior and five Junior 
passed (three in honours and disti> guished in four subjects). 
Oxford Local Examination, Mey, 1877, one Semor and two 
Juniors passed (one in II. Class). They passed collectively 
107 out of 108 subjects. References to parents in all parts 
of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty four 
guineas, 

For views and 
J. and J. W. Mars 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON, 
ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Iloward House School). 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, coptaming lofty 
school-rooms, and standing in its own grounds, which cou- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 


eee: app'y to the principals, Messrs. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
r. JOHN’S Fe ACADEMY, 
First Haste II. MILNE, B.A. Gd) 

Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 


Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Priacipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


NGLESEA COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, 
ANGLESEA HOUSE, IPSWICH. 
(Established in 1866.) 


Principal—MISS BUTLER, 
Assisted by Masters and English and Foreign Teachers, 


The method of Education adopted aims at securing 
thoroughness, exactness, and system in study, on the basis 
of the Cambridge Local Examinations. Senior and Junior 
Candidates have annually presented themselves from the 
College since 1866, and with marked success. 

The course of study includes—Reading, Writing, Spelling, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Globes, English History, Literature, 
English Language, Grammar, the elements of the Natura! 
ew Modern Languages, Mathematics, Algebra, and 

tin. 


In this School the course of instruction is oa the most 
epproved system of modern education, conbined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- | 
nations in honours. 

Reterences permitted to parents of present and former 
pupils. ‘erms 20 and 22 guineas per annum, 


HE SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE 
for YOUNG LADIES | 
(In Union with the College of Preceptors), 
1, CARLTON MANSIONS, CLAPHAM RISE, 8.W. 
Principal—Miss WINSLOW, A. C. P. 

A few YOUNG LADIFS are RECEIVED as 
BOARDERS, aud prepared, if desired: for University aud 
other Examinations. As the number of Resident Pupils is 
limited, the character of the Establishment is more that of a 
family than a school, no consistent expense being spared to 
provide for the comfort and welfare of the Pupi's, as well as 
to render it an institution where they may receive a superior 
Education under the best Teachers. References kindly per- 
mitted to Rev. C. H. Spurgeon and Parents of Pupils. 


8T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL. 


Head Master—R. JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL. B., 
a Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorongh 

English taught. The Junior Division trained by Ledies. 


care. 
For prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, the Lady Principal. 
The NEXT TERM commences on the 19th of JANUARY 


te Boys requiring a mild climate receive the greatest | 


TENBY: THE MADEIRA OF WALES. 


REEN HILL SUHOOL (Boys). 
ST. MARY’S HILL SCHOOL (Girls). 


Conducted by H. GOWARD, M. A., LL.B. (London), and 
Mrs. GOWARD, with a large staff of Resident 
Assistants, English aud Foreign. 

The Houses, School Premises, and extensive Grounds are 
excellently adapted for Scholastic purposes. The Establish- 
ments are quite distinct, and are beautifully situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of the sea. 


O LIT HOUSE SCHOOL 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
ecg | of London, and Fellow of University College, 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Iuclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


ERY DESIRABLE OLD-ESTABLISHED 

BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 

highly distinguished for home comfort nearly 50 years. Ex- 

cellent masters and great educational advantages. Moderate 

inclusive terms.—Address, Principal, Histon House, Barns- 
bury-park, London. 


| THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
EstaBLlisuep 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal— Rev, W. FIELD, M.A. (Londou) in Classics and 
Phi 7. Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


t 
OHN CROSSLEY, Esa, Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esgq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Waketield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where... nothing has been a yee: to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, [ examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that [ have 
inspected, The situation cannot well be surpassed . 
healthiness.”—Fixtract from the Cambridge Examiner 
2 Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached lufirmary. ‘The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

The course of instruction includes all brancnes o: « sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so us to 
fit the Pupila for any department of business, or ior entrance 
ac the Universities. 

Applications for adniission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For Lrospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 


— — 


PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS, 
Miss Butter and Certifi- 
cated Teachers ... ... Bible Study & English Subjects. 
Madlle Duro (Parisienne) French. 
Herr PRATORIUS .... „German Professor. 
Dr. J. E. TAYLOR ..- . Bevence Lecturer. 


Mi+«s CAMIDGE Music Teacher (Professional). 


L. Nunn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Music Master. 

Mr. W. NORMAN ... ... Music Master. 

I. Nunn, Esq., Mus, Bac. Singing. 

Miss CAMIDGE Singing and Glee Class (Profes- 
Miss Nonrn Harp. [sional). 


rf Drawing and Painting. 


Miss BuTLerR 
.. Freehand and Model Drawing. 


Miss WinTER 


Mr. Pratt ... „ Calisthenics, 

Mr. PRatr ... ... Private Dancing Class. 
Mr. Cross_ry . Mathematics and Algebra. 
MASTER Latin, 


The NEXT TERM will Commence on JANvARY 29. 


For fees and further particulars please apply to the 
Principal. 


Bevont, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A, 


School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examiuation, London ‘University, in Honours, Prospectus 
supplied on application, 

Keferees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


RANVILLE PARK LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
WOODSTOCK LODGE, BLACKHEATH, S. E. 
Principal—Miss INGREY (Trained and Certificated). 
Pupils very successful at the Senior Cambridge Examina- 
tions. First class Masters in daily attendance. Resident 
Parisienne. The domestic arrangements are those of a first- 
class private family, and are under the management of Mra. 
Ingrey, who secures to the Pupils the comfort and freeiom 
of home life. During Mrs. Ingrey’s long residence in Gran- 
ville-park, it has never been necessary to call in a medical 
man toa pupil. References given and required. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIRFIELD, 
SURREY ROAD. 

SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B. A., LL. B., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
of New and University Colleges, 
EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a few SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Equal attention paid to work, health, and comfort. 

Masters attend for German, French, and Writing. 

Bournemouth has been selected fer its porous soil, milder 
winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. 

The Pupils attend the ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or the Rey. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 

Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, £105. 
Under thirteen, £75. 
TERM begins Jan. 22. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 
Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council cf 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

Vice-Master-— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the ery | and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics aud Logic in — 
College, Bradſord. &c. 

ASSISTANT MastERS— 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Esq., LL.D. (Edin.), B. A. 
F. E. ILS. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of London, &c., Ke. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq, M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambricge; so E. A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of Loudon. 

T. Tr. JEFFERY, Eaq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 9th Classic iu 1877, 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq,, B.A. Loud. 

. EMERY, Esg., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond, 

LAvY KESIDENT—Miss CUVUKE, 

1 TERM commences Monday, the 2lst JANUAR, 
78. 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 


Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 


Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the-R: v. 
KR. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S. k. 


b 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
8 Merz 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, N. EA. 12 
don), Gold Medalist in Classica, late 0 olar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 


University College, London, Fellow of University Coilege, 
London, 


Szconp Mastsr— 
JAMES SHAW, Esq, B. A., (London), First in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of a 
hundred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Semor in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Syndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Scholarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sizarship 
given by St. John's Co'lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the First in Greek and | atin. 

There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises. 

For particuiars as to Schoarships, &. bh to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip F. Rowe, M.A, 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


WINTER TERM from Jan. 16th to Aprit 15th. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


By taking a POLICY of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Rt. Hon, Lorp Ktnnatrp, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 21,000, 000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Foaus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, gr 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J VIAN, Secretary 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Binxseck BuILpINe Soctixkrty, 5 ana 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lave. 
HOW to P HASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

u —Apply at the Office of the Btnkseck FREEHOLD 

nov Society, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 


WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BIK Bank, 29 and 30, 
Scuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulers, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it bas no 
equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful lutle 
stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!“ 
Price, 24 itches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


„Mok THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 
8 . BLOOD MIX. 


Traps Mak —“ Broop Mixrunx.“ 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RES TORER 


@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuneles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system iu a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine, 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
1 the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins; cleause it whea it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most deiicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX- 
‘TURE is sold in Bottles, 28. 6d. each, aud in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, IIS. each—sufficieut to 
effect a permanent cure in the = majority of long-stand- 
ing cases, — BTI ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Ki m ane 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 or 132 
etamps by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apathecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
: Ghee. All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONDON DEPOT: Ilse, OXFORD-STREET, 


Jan. 23, 1878. 
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HOUSE PROPERTY 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
Seven doors East of the Cannon-street Station. 


Capital- ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY, 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


FROM “CHRISTIAN WORLD,” 


JANUARY Aru, 1878. 


“HOUSE PROPERTY IN LONDON. 


“Tn taking shares in the House Property and Investment 
Company, and in consentiug to become one of its auditors 
for a tew years, we certainly did not expect to be continually 
appealed to by people up and down the land respecting its 
operations and progress. The reports and other state- 
ments of the directors, it might have been supposed, 
would have sufficed for all prac ical pu or the 
satisfaction, however, of those who have been induced 
to mvest in the company because of our known relation 
to it as one of the anuwual investigators of its affairs, and 
who are anxious to ascertain whether our confidence 
in the directors and the business is the same as ever, 
we feel bound to say that we have not seen the slightest 
reason to doubt the perfect accuracy of every statement put 
forth by the Board of Management, and should be even more 
ready than at the outset to entrnst our savings to their 
keepi No better guarantee, we believe, could be given to 
the shareholders than is to be found in the names of the 
Directors, whether as their business ability or their 
high personal character. We should never advise persons 
with small means, seeking temporary investments, to pur- 
chase shares of any description whatever; but those who 
want to invest for a permanency, so far as they can judge, 
and who care for share property. ot all, will certainly not do 
wrong to apply to Mr. Basden, the secretary of this compsny, 
at 92, Cannon-street. So far the undertakings of the directors 
have been very prosperous, and we do not koow that any sort of 
property, except land, is more likely to be sustained in value 
than middle-class house p in on, Thore who are 
interested in this company have seen that the first, 
second, and third issues of shares have be u completed, with 
2 ms each time, and that the fourth issue of 
4, + at £3 premium, are in course of allotment ; 
1,200 of them having been already taken up. The present aub- 
scribed capital is 000; and the estates purchased exceed 
£350,000. The properties are well let, and are improving. 
There bas been no promotion money or secret contracts of 
avy kind, and all establishment have been met by 
genuine profits, while a considerable sum bas been put by as 
a reserve fund from premiums on shares and ts on re- 
sales. The shareholders comprire some eminent surveyors 
and valuers of the metropolis. The number of sharenolders 
exceeds 1,200, and they are distributed over the entire kiug- 
dom, the average holding being eleven shares. The directors, 
as we have said, are well-known public men, specially 
acquainted with the purchase, management, improvement, 
end reselling of house property, aud attend to their 
duties with the greatest diligence and attention. At 
the close of the financial hear the balance sheet is 
— 13 to be so favourable that a considerable benefit 
will be derived by shareholders by increase of their 
interest for third year to six per cent.; and after the 
present issue, the shares, we expect, will rise to a higher 
premium. We have made this statement frankly, ana feel 
that we need say no more.” . 


For full particulars, and for Prospectuses, ‘“‘ Five Minutes’ 
Talk,” “ — Propert f the Pr 


y Notes,” and Notices of the Press, 
apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 

1 INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 
amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDING 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and on pre- 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Society consists vw apa making advances on Freehold 
or Lease leid property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and it therefore offers to investors a medium for obtaining a 
remuneiative rate of uterest with security of the soundest 
pt. 4, Further particulars can be had on application 
Ce J. Salmos Stott, Secretary. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


‘WW ULM PEACHEY, Architect, of YORK, 
having given SPECIAL attention for years 
to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEATNESS, 
ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ACOUSTICS, will 
be * to confer with Ministers and Deacons in auy part 
of the Kingdom who have in contemplation the erection of 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed. 


YATES & ALEXANDER, Printers, Chancery 
Buildings, Chancery-lane, have every facility in their 
extensive new premises for printing Newspapers, Books, 
Magazines, and Periodicals with economy and despatch. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — CHRISTMAS 
RW HOLIDAY PROGKAMME.—THE ROSE AND 
THE KING: A Christmas Fairy Tale, adapted fl om 
Thackeray ; given by Mr. Seymour SMIT vocal y assisted 
by M isses Lott: Verona, Marion Vere, Minnie Clifford, &e.— 
CHEMICAL MYSTEZulks, a Holiday Lecture; and 
LIGHT and COLUUK, with Lateresting Experiments, by 
Professor GARDNER. — PREsTIDIGITA NON © xtraordi- 
nary, by Dr. HoLokN.— The KUSSO-TURKISH WAR, 
its History and P ss to the presen: date; and a Lecture 
illustrative of TOKPEDO WAKFARKE, with an luteresting 
Exhibition of Torpedoes, by Mr. J. L. Kinc.—CHRISIMAS 
IN THE OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c. Admission 
to the whole, Is.; Reserved Stalls, 28. Gd. ‘Vickets can be 


— 32 Annual Tickets, available till December 31st, 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


HARMONIUMS, 
At wholesale prices (for cash). Pianefortes, 7 octaves 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 
ineas; Harmontums, 3 stops,6 guineas. All in elegant 
alnut Cases. Warranted t make. Write for IIlus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. II NS TEA, 
Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 


LONDON, N. W. 


— — 


JOHN HEATH'’S| 


No. 1,885, with ‘straight cut 
points,“ specially designed for 


the work of the study, is. per 
CLERICAL box of four dozen, of any Sta- 
tioner, or by 1 for IA stamps. 
PEN. GEORGE STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous, Catalogue 
of 5,000, post free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E. C. Librares purchased, 


1 


One Hunvrep of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 
No complaints of defective ventilation or acousties. Send 
ttamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
hs of Chapels in Various styles, to seat from 100 to 
, 4d. each. 


W. RANGER, Architect, 3, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


iio TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 
AMERICAN WASHERS, 18s. 6d.; Indiarubb » 
Clothes-Wemgers, 21s, 30s.; Villa Washing Machires, 
£3 10s.; “ Villa” W and Meugles, 42s; Villa“ 
Washers, Wringers, and Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon 
save their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free tiiai 
from Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, ondon, E. C. 
Woerks—Burdett-road, Bow, E 
ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POW DER makes Bread, Pastry, &., light, sweet, 
and ditestible. Sold * in Id., 24, 4d., J., 28. G., 
and 53. packages, of whi 00 are sold weekly. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITU Le. 888 should be made tc 


2 on PA — get we yy 41 75 
their Prospectus, ovals effected 
vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made ed le r 


ham-court-road, W. C 


— — — — 


ANGER“ S MODEL CHAPELS. 


ͤ— —— — — 


Sold only in Packets and 
i protected by 

the Name and Trade 
Mark of 


CASTLES.” 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVE 

GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA, 
LU MBAGO, &c., &c. 

ls. Id., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, of al! 
Chemists, or post free for 15, 33, 
or 54 stamps, of 


DODD and PYWELL, 
244, WESTMINSTER KOAD. 


Doebp's 
Gr 
prs. 


The most agreeable Remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, 
AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS, 


Invaluable to Public Speakers and 
Singers. Is. IId. and 28. 9d. per 
bottle, of all Chemists. 


NERVOPATHY. 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Pains at the Pit of the Stomach, cau without doubt 
be cured by Dr. BATCHELOUK S Simple Remedies, the 
NERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE, or the DINNER 
POW DERS, even if all other means have failed; they re- 
quire but one trial to prove this fact. See Pamphlet, which 
contains valuable information to the healthy as well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in of the NERVO-ARTERIAL 
Ksssnck Company, Sole Propri: tors, 12. Fiusbury-place 
South, London, EC. Essence, 2s. 9d. per ; Lever 
Powders, Is. IId. and 28. 9d. per packet, of all Chemists, or 
of the Company 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


ODD’S 
PULMON IC 
UGH 
SYROf. 


AUKIAL REMEDIES Deafness releved imme- 
diately. and cured ultimately, The ‘Ti umpet enables persons 
to hear at once, and tne Medicine removes the cause of deat. 
ness. ‘l'nousands are being benefite).— Send tor Capers es 
Testimonials to E. J. Siiverton, Baptist sstuster, A bert 


‘ouse. Pack-street, Nottingham. 
0 OF OLD STANVING ASTHMA, 
COLDS, &e, BY DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFEKS.—From Mr. Kobinson, Chemist, Tiintty-street, 
Huli,—* In all affections of the Chest, old standing Asthma, 
and neglected Colds, they scem to act hke a charm.” In 


— il 


, 


rapid cure, and taste pleaasant!y, Sold at ls, IId. per box. 


Coughs, Colds, Kheumatism, they give instant relief, a 


: 


57 


* 
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PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENIS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substanwal. 


EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eig t Guineas, In Italian Walnut. Trichord 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Ex- 
change on Liberal Terms 


F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St James's. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 26s. cash, Walleend—Clase B, 240 cath; Best 
Inland, 25s. cash; Inland, Class B, 238. cash. Best Coke, 
15s, Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 18, Cornhill. 


—ͤ— — ͤ́ ee 


OALS.—LEA and CU.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
-—Hetton or Lambton, ., Walleend Seconds, Bs. ; 

pest Wigan, 250; best Silkstone, 244: best Scaiford, 28« ; 
new Silks'o 1, 238,; Derby right, 22, Warnasley, 22, ; 
Kitchen, 20s. Hartley, 19%.; Coches, 10+. ; Nuts, 19..; 
Steam, .; Coke, 15+. per 12 sacks, Cash. Se cened 
Depots, Highbury, N., Hychgate, N., Kingslaw!, K.; Greet 
Northern Kailway, Aing’e-crose and Holroway, N ; South 
Tottenham, N.: 4 ane , Whaerves. Sevent’s PFerk-bustu, 
N. W.: and 1, Wharf, Warwick-roa'!, Kensington, W. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Putveyors to the Queen, FOHO-SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


Punx PICKLES in MALT VIN EAX 


(Al. WHITE'S ORIENTAL PIOKLBS, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


pure MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
en and flavour, in Imperial piat and qaurt 
es. 


GA UCES for FISH, GAMR, &c. 


pyr 


CK YTURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARK. 


TKD MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


Ms 
| GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWN 


SOU PB, 2 2 
| aes, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with tedned 
Bugeronly 3 , 
VRS. EGLY in bottle , 
— — 
LAVOURING. 3SENC distilled from 
i Lam, 
ELL'S 
Grocers 
world. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally recommended by the Medica! Prafcesion. 
Dr. HASSaLL says— The Whisky is soft, mello, 
end pure, well matured, and of very ex: ellent quality * 
20, GKEA TITCHFIELD STREE!, W 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC CO. 
ELIXIR. | 
Colds, an f g “yield 2 


increasing that debili 
— — to CROSBY'S B 
the true remedy. 


ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Rooke, Scarborough, author Lancet,“ 


dale 


itutien. Hence it is used wit! the 
Asthma Bronchitis, Counsom 
nt Sweats of Cousump?! on 
throat an chest 

s. Od. @ od, and Lie each, vy all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas M. (080, 


* + eS 


a 


f 


„%% Invalidé shonid read Crosby Prac Treatise on I 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” d copy of which «oo be 
nad gratis of all Chennets 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-knowu family medicines have had ad continually. 
i ing sale throughout the Onited Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their Gret iutruduction in 1636, aud «re 
especially uoted for their strengtheuing and restorative piv 
perties. Hence their inveriable success in the relief and cure 
of indigestion, Laver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitr, 
Pul nonary Consumption, Kheumatiam, Gout, Serojula, 
General Debility, sud ai) Uisenses of the Nervous Systeu’, 
whether arising frow sedentary mode of life, uuhealti y 
ecupation, utsalubrieu. chmate, Or other cause *halsvever, 

The Oriental Vule are sold wm bosses at le. Lyd anu & fe 
ech The Soler Kiger ts bottles at 45, Od. %% ile 

oth w ve bt a)! C tre uaiste 


reul,. 


“DK KUOKE’S ANTI-LANCEIL.” 

Al) who wish W preserve besith and thus prolopg °' 8 
s ould read Dr. Kovke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Randy de 
to Domestic Medicme,” which cay be Lad gratis trom st 
chemist, or t.free from Ur Hooke, Searburongh. Cag 
‘eermiug this „the late emment author Shendau Know ie) 
observed :— It will be an wealculavie be bo every perovm 
who can read and tuimk,” 


— — — — nm eM 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some 


EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
BLANKETS, from 4s. 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 88. 9d. 
COTTON sHEETIN GS (double warp), from ls, per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, ls. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new designs. 
ALL WOOL REPS, full width, 2s. 4d. to 8s. Od. per Yard, in all the newest colours. 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from 1s. Ad. per Yerd. RUSSIAN TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d. per Yard. 
BRUSSELS CARPHTS, in whole pieces, 28. Gd. per Yard. TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 1s. 8d. per Yard. 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and all other makes of Carpet proportionately low. 
FLOOR CLOTHS in Sto k. searcned, from 1s, 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide) 
DINING-ROOM SUITES, in Mahogany snd Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Gu ness. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walout, Bla k and Gobi, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas, 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guine is to 90 Guineas. 


10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN acd SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


YORK’S MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES 


Are used at the Polytechnic and by the most eminent Lecttrers, and sold by the leading 
Opticians in the country. He has been awarded Medals for Excellence at the Paris, Belgium, 
Philadelphia, and Royal Cornwall Exhibitions. Lectures for everything, price 6d. Send 28. for 
Sample Blige, Lecture, and Catalogue, which contains all the most standard subjects, and leading 
events of the day. F. YORK, 87, Lancaster-road, Notting-hill, W. 


BEST FOOD 


F 0 R in the Most Digestible and 
INFANTS. . 


SAVORY & MOORE, enge 


S0. BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE, = 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is — by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
— 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE — 7 and arrests those too-often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
up, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
From W. Vesativs Perricrew, M.D. 

“I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an Anti-Spasmodic and 

Sedative I have used it iu Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.” 


“ Earl Kussel) communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Mayesty’s Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, let December, 1864. N ea. oa 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS, 


Cantion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pao Woop stated that Dr. J. Corts Browns was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the defendant, FMA, was deli y untrue, which, he — to say, had 


Geld to bation of la’ lad. Sa Dd de, Od. and Ile, exsh. thout the words 

in at a lls, N is : “Dr. J. 

BROW NE’S CHLORODY Eon the 1 4X * — — Eadieal lee eee 2 
Sol Manvuvacrursr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knéght of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 


Incontestably proved by Twenty-five Years’ Medical Experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFPFEOTIONS, 


GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN, RICKETS, 
. AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


Supplied to the Royal Nurseries, 
and containing the Highest 


The Most 
Perfect Substitute for 
Healthy Mother's Milk. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physiciam to the Royal Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 

“The value of Da. pz Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Ol as # therapeutic agent in à number of diseases, chiefly of 
an exbaustive character, has been admitted by the world of 
wedicine ; but. in addition, I have found it « remedy of great 

m the treatment of many Affections of the Throat and 
— especially in Consumption of the latter, where it will the 
aus. alu life when everything la l.“ 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F. R. O. S. E. 
Senior Surgeon Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 


Claude, aud Discharges f.0m the Ear.” 


Bold or in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 9g 6d.; Pints, 4s, d.; Quarts, 9e,; by all Chemists and Dru; tgiste. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DBENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like sppearance, By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; erticula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 

* Dear Sir, — Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the ection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valnable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H, Jones, Esq. 


BROWN’S REMEDIES. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


EEP-SEATED COUGHS, Colds, rr 

tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of t 
— Chest, are quickly relieved and 
eured by 


‘*BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 


All who suffer are requested to test the efficacy of these 
medicines. A sample bottle will be sent, without charge, by 
Sonipicinns of 65 tangs cuteve pagua, "A chest dunia 

48 large octavo pages. iption 
case should be giveu.—Address, Prof. O. Phelps Brown, 2, 
King-street, Covent-garden, London. 


permanently 


DR. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 
ALLED 


0 
„ME POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy 
iption; a certain remedy for 
chilblains, 


, 


the 
breasts, piles, &c., Ke. Sold in pots, Id., 


4. 6d., IIe, and 22s. each. 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Bridport, 
Dorset, and sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


HITEK’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limrrszp. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS requiring 
steel spring round the body, is recommended for 
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a Double Truss, 318. 6d, 42s. and 52. 6d., 


"Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. P free. 
Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Piceadmy. 
NEW PATENT 
TIC STOCKINGS, KN EE-OA PBS, &c. 
a) 
the Faculty as bei 
in all cases of WEA 
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AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEOAL. 


1 


ee 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. | 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- | 


SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 


PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, | 
BANK OF ENG- | 


No. 36; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 6). ; 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 856; SPHYNX PEN, No.8; 
PEN. No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453 


ive univereal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHAL 


and CO's 


PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, | 


and SILVER + TEEL PEN, No. 820. 
Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


pow E I. L' 8 
BALSAM 
OF ANISEED. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NIGHT COUGH, &c. 


“JIM. Gunboat Netley, Wick, Scotland, 
“ Dear Sir.—Having hed a most distressing and severe 
Cough, which caused me many slecpicss nights and restless 


cays, | was recommended by lus lo d-hip the Kari of Cath 


ness to try your most invaluable Balsam of Aniseed, and I 
can assure you, with the first dose | found immediate relief, 
even without having to suspend my verious duties; and the 
firat small battle completely cured me. There‘ore | have the 
greatest confidence iu 17 recommending it to the million, 
(Signed) “W. IId Ze ILL, HM. B. Netley.” 


Extraordinary Cough Remedy. 

A Lady writes:—* When you see Mr, Powell, tell him 
that | would not be afraid to face a Kusisn «inter with his 
Balsam of Aniseed for a companion, elihough my lungs are 
most susceptible.” 

Au emment Clergyman in Lincolnshire writes :—" Having 
found Powell's Balsam of Aviseed a mort excellent remedy 
for Coughs, &c., I have beon giving away bottle after bottle 
to the poor of my parish,” 


Invaluable for Bronchitis and Asthma. 


The Kev. Wu. Lusu writes from Stiswold Vicarage, 
Horncastle :—* For the past twelve years | have been in the 
habit of usiog myself, giving away, and recommending your 
Balsam. I should not be exaggerating if I said I have wever 
known it to fail. Whenever | have had a congh | use it in 
preference to anything else, and again and agaiu it has cured 
me.“ 


It will Loosen the Phlegm Immediately. 

The Dean of WestTMINnstTER'’s VeRGeR writes: — I was 
advised to try the Balsam of Aniseed. I did, and have found 
very great relief, It is most comforting in allaying irritation 
and giving strength to the voice.” 

The Dok pe BonTaBor writes :—“ From the first dose 
I felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irrita- 
tion of the throat was calming down, and | recovered the 


Aveyron, France. 


The Rev. Dr. H. Roperts writes: —“ I think it only right 


to inform you that | have recommended to very many 
families, and have used most eflicaciously in my own, your 
Balsam of Aniseed, and the sssuraoces | have received of its 
worth as a cure for coughs and asthms, under various guises, 
justify my communication of the fact to you.“ — 14, Hart- 
street, Bloomsbury. 


The effect of One Teaspoonful taken in a li/tle water on going 
to bed is extraordinary, 
Ask for “‘ Powell’s Balsam of Aniseed.” 
ESTABLISHED OVEK 50 YEARS. 
Prepared only by Inos. Pow, Blackfriars-road, 


London. Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors through- 
out the world, at Is. IId. and 2s. 3d. per bottle, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Eariches the Blood, 


PEPPER'S QUININE ond IRON TONIC 
Strengthens 


the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EQEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


Pre QUININE and IRON TONIC 
an asting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


Weakness of the Chest, and Kespi- 

EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 


Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
8 IIa. , and in stone jars 22s. each. 


BACBO rs AREC A NUT TOOT H PASTE, — 
using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, | 
: teeth becomes wit, sound, and — 174 Mike ivory. 
is fragrant, 

incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth Sold "by all 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 26 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few deys hair to its 
torily 1 — 1. es 2— 12 — 
° a y uatu r; t ghily 
cleanses the from scurf, aud causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers iv 
large bottles at 1s. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimmiating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fuluess, often head- 
„pam beneath the shoulders, at the chest alter eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, aud other indicatious of dys- 
pepsi are removed, ‘Taraxacum and Podoplhyllio is much 
safer thay calomel or biue pill for removing bile.— Prepared 
the laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court- 
road, London, whose name must be on the label, Bottles, 
2s. 9d, and $8, 6d, eacn, Sold by all Chemists, 


EIRS 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 423.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-8TITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
“ZEPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot, Machines Exchanged. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 


“amples, &c.,, free. 
SCHOOL | 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
| pear GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered, 
Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 94, Barringtou-road, S. W. 


— — — — 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, . 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 
Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputatior, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH, 
Nutritious and Delicious. 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children, 
Preveuts the need of aperients, 
Purifies the Blood. 
The price places it within the reach of all, 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


— — —U6—Q— —— —gL— — 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundreseses 
with the 


“ GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


— — — Ta—2— 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD 


COMPLEXION, 


PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


is the Best for the 


‘TOILET, NURSERY, & SHAVING. 


sleep which had nearly left me.”—Chateau de Bontabor, | 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
Edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Used by 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Imitations of 


In consequence of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature 
Lea E uu 
te 


which signature is placed on every botile af 


Worcestershire Sauce 


HOOPING COUGH. 


Rocke's HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 
celebrated Effectnal Cure without internal Medicine. 
Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 
(late of 38, Old C „ Louden. Sold by most Chemists. 
Price 4s, per bottle. 


— — 


WASHING MACHINERY ff 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS ff. 


ofcewiry Ano fis 

. S 

S- OTHER Re, 
Sm NN CHURNS. fig’ 


ac, , SSYRINCES. 
SS yy WATER CANS. 
A WATER BARROWS. 
SNK CARDEN SEATS. 
CARDEN, ON et 
DAIRY. Eff 05 Ne. 


— tr hy OF EVERY MAKE, 2 ‘ = 
OR EVERY St. — 
CATALOCUES FREE 0” 

A APPLICATION. 


MACHINE. 

& TOILS 
OF ALL KIND 
FOR HOUSE, 


AGICand DISSOLVING-VIEW LANTERNS 
and SLIDES. J. H. STEWARD’S new Illustrated 
Catalogue Gratis, Post free. Complete sets for presents, 
218, 30s., and 55s. 500 Slides illuminated by gas, 
Srectau Snowroom at 406, StRanp, 


406 and 66, Strand; 54, Cornhill; and 63, St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


ERRY and CO.’S Best Quality J PENS, 1s. 6d. 
per gross; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J 
Pens, ls 6d. per gross; Perry and Co.’s Gilt 
J Pens, 3s. per gross. These Pens are well 
known for the soft and easy nature of their 
writing. Sold by all Stationers, 


33 and CO.“ 8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
PENS, for Large, Round, or Small Hand, One 
Shilling per gross. Superior Qualities of 

School Pens, 2s, 6d. 38. 6d. per gross. These 

Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, 

aul they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


13 and CO. S PATENT COPYING INK 
PENCIL for Writing and Copying Letters 
without the use of Inkstand, Pen, or ral 
Press, Gd. each, or post free 74. Box of ds, 

Gd, each. Sold by Stationers. 


22 and C0. 8 ILLUSTRATED PRICE 

CURRENT, containing more than 500 Woed- 
cuts of AKTICLES suitable for SALE by 
Stationers and lency Repositories. Post free 
on receipt of trade card and 6d. in stamps. 


ERRY and ©CO., Sole Makers and Vendors of 
the STOCKWELL CIGAR LIGHTER,— 
This clever and meful invention is now Ready 
for Sale, price 2s. Sold by ali Tobaccomets.— 
Wholesale, 19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London 


—— — 


— — — — — — 


382 and CO. S AMERICAN DRAWING 

SLATE.—'the Tammany Bank. The Novelty 
Bank, ‘The Kotating Trausparent Slate. Sta- 
tioners’ Hardwere.—Wholesale and Export, 
19 and 20, Holborn-viaduct, London. 


Punx ‘and CO.’8 LAST NOVELTY.—The 
HOLBORN VIADUCT PEN.—This Pen is 
—— the ont, ever offered to “pela by br 
—vis., ls, 
— helenae bad Export, 19 and 20, 
Holborn-viaduct, London. 


cee a 


ERRY and co PATENT MANUGRAPH, 
e lotic, e cheloh plan be,” the 
copies are taken in an copying 
bra proces 0 simple tht ny bot ican 

I. , wi 
Etter sist, 172 6d. Bold by Booksellers and 
3 19 and 20, Holborn- 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


SYDENHAM HOUBE, 65 p 67, LUDGATE HILL, B.C. 


yur MERCHANT TAILORS . 1122— 
mer |POYS OUTFITTERS, 4. I Herrn 
INTER OPINIONS or zus PRESS| I TLSTERS. 

| Upon the Display of 
INTER Trish Friezes and Uu 

Wen T weeds ‘TLSTERS. 

Weten Exhibited by Messrs. Durs: 

—— SAMUEL BROTHERS. Urea 
INTER I Daily News.” Lor ERA. 

BR)“ TIVHE friezes look as if LSTERS. 

INTER e Lor Ens. 

u fo note that in the ensuing LSTERS. 
winter Ireland means to re- 

\ INTER venge hevself upoe I oo 

Christian manner, 

W INTEE — 2 us plenty of good | UTS. 

— warm coats; f 

Fee. 

y INTER | the agents for these cloths, 8 
and announce their inten- 

‘ene tion of making thems part of 98 
their permanent stock.“ 

W INTER og Ores. 

Wirren SAMUEL BROTHERS’ Ju- 

wre ULSTERS, UITS. 

y Eee 80s. to 100s, Jurrs. 
y INTER ‘‘ Standard.” UITS 
‘en „IM Messrs. SAMUEL 8 
f 8 8 of 
W which, in the weaving and 
ye durability of texture, com- UITS. 
on good terms with the | & 
V ER of Yorkshire or Scot- VERCOATS. 
Jand. Irish are 
INTER (Ot ex quality, ( VERCOATS. 
and are ning reno 
INTER | through the — VERCOATS. 
INTER| coat. VERCOATS. 
VERCOATS. 
INTER) SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | () 
INTER SUITS. ERCOATS. 
INTER 30s. to 116s. VERCOATS, 
— 4 YVERCOATS. 
INTER 

it's, SAMUEL BROTHERS’ (J care 
overcoats. 0 

been 218. to 84s. [OC 


W TEL parreRNs AND 1 n 
f 


INTEn 10 SELF-MEASUKE- 3 
N MENT POsT FREE, 0 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, EO. 
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THA. 


No. 35, STRAND has been OPENED for the SALE of 
COOPER COOPER & CO’S TEAS. 


IA —Ne. 35, STRAND, has been OPENED for the SALE of 
COOPER COOPER and CO.’s TEAS. 


NEA.—Below will be found a few REMARKS about TRA, and also 


a manifesto of the manner and terms on which COOPER COOPER and CO. con- 
duct their business, which may be summarised as follows. viz :— 


— — — — —— ——— —— — 


EA.— Every OLASS of TEA is SOLD PURE and UNADUL- 
TERATED as it leaves China and India, and the best of each kind is sold ata 


uniform price of SEE A ae ee 
HREE SHILLINGS a POUND for Black descriptious, and 4s. 
: a Pound for GREEN TEAS. 8 . 
HESE are the FIRST SUMMER PICKINGS of both black and 
green, and are undoubtedly the finest teas that money can purchase, or that the 

world produces. enn 
EA.—OOOPER COOPER and CO. also SELL the best of the 


4 EEE OD BLACK TEAS at 2s. 6d. a pound, and marvellously good tea ut 2s. a 
pound. 


Lier of CHOICE TEAS.— BLACK. 


— — — — 


O. 1.—The Finest LAPSANG SOUCHONG, Three Shillings a 
This tea is exquisitely delicate in flavour, silky on the palate, and one of 
the finest teas ever imported into England. 


O. 2.—The finest MONING CONGOU, Three Shillings a pound, 
is soft, silky, delicately flavoured tea, and drinks full and round on the palate. 


O. 3.—The Finest KYSHOW CONGOU (the Prince of Teas) 3s. 
a pound, is — — deliciously flavoured tea, of amazing strength, beauti- 


NC. The Finest ASSAM CONGOU. Three Shillings a pound. 
This is a very strong tea, of Indian growth. 


. 6.—The Finest OOLONG, Three Shillings a pound. No. 6.— 
The Finest Canton Scented Pekoe, Three Shillings a pound. No. 7.— The Finest 


The Finest MOYUNE 
fine. Ita favour resembles 


4 0 11. 

This tea is much esteemed in England. It bas a 

in leaf and heavy, though not so fine or so pure in 
Bags. — Choice 


Slate - tinted 
This is the best of 


strength and good favour, and will be found always 
pure, of — py 2 l 


PER COOPER and OO, charge threepence a packet (of an 
Re RE oe ED 
the London Parcels Delivery Company ; thus putting all on an 
equality, those who send for their tea and those who require it sent. 
Ihe recent reduction in the duty, coupled with an 
enormous increase in the im have made tea so cheap that the choicest BLACK 
produces can be SOLD to the oS 0 pees Sime Seco low an Covenser 
ualities unnecessary. the black tea can be bought at 
me en ae ae? washy, tasteless tea at a few 
money. It is well known that pe Be HA 
arenes wase Go Rave oo Ces 5 succulence ; these are first- 
* > ered, or rather 


dry and sapless. 


MONING OCUNGOU, Two Shillings and 
the second crop, and ‘ 
good alike. In white — 


TE difference between first crop tea and inferior descriptions 1s 

something marvellous when tasted side by side—the one briek, pungent, and 
juicy; the other stale, flat, and insipid. There is a great difference even in first-crop 
tea, some chops possessing much more strength and a finer flavour than others. There 
are also several varieties, the most esteemed being Souchong. Moning, and Kyshow 
Congous. These three classes, when really fine, are beyond compare the best of all teas, 
and of these three, Kysow stands pre-eminent as a prince among teas. Now, it must not 
for one momeut be assumed that the teas ordinarily sold bearing these titles are those 
teas pure and simple in their integrity. A small portion of some one of them is some- 
times used in the manufacture of that incongruous mixture which is so frequently 
recommended by the unskilled and inexperienced dealer; but we venture to assert that 
pure unmixed tea can with difficulty be obtained, even by those to whom price is no 
object. In fact, indiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those fiae and subtle qualities 
which distinguish one growth from another, and it would not be more unwise to spoil 
vintages of choice wines by blending them — haphazard, and thus bringing the 
combination down to a dead level of mediocrity, than it is to ruin all distinctness of 
character by a heterogeneous confusion of qualities in tea; but as COOPER COOPER 
and Co. sell no other article of any description, they are enabled to keep in stock every 
variety that is at all esteemed by connoisseurs, and to sell them in their iotegrity as 
imported from China. 


EA.—COOPER COOPER and CO. claim for their system of 
business another feature, viz , that there can be no mistake in the price or quality 

of any teas bearing their name on the wrapper or pircel, as they wrap the various 
qualities of tea in papers of different colours, thus, 24. in white, 2s. 6d. in «late-tinted, and 


3s. in lemon-tinted paper. The last two have also labels attached, stating price and 
number on their list. 


PPEA.—CHOICE of TEAS, as under:— ss 


— — — 
— 


— 


— 


EA. — COOPER COOPER and CO. recommend consumers to try 

the first four on the list—Souchong, Moning, Kyshow, and Assam. By having & 

mall parcel of each of these they will be enabled to j for therusel ves, and select the 
flavour suitable to their taste, and then by quoting the number of the one approved, they 
may always rely upon having exactly the same character of tea. 


PSA. —QUANTITY and PAOKAGES as under :— 


IWA. - COOPER COOPER and CO. sell any quantity, from a 
uarter of a pound rds. They have original packages of all these Teas ; 

black, fa chests, holding te wy 951b.; in half-cheste, about Bolb. ; and catty boxes, about 

20ib. each. These are lined with lead. and will keep the tea gocd for a very long period. 


TATRA COOPER COOPER and 00.8 prices are for net 
cash only. without disconnt. 


1 of profit, as under: 
EA. COOPER COOPER and CO., in offering Toas at these 
amount of — support. They 
mporters, and rely on 


inc.uding threepence for very at the railway station; but 
— ., railway carriage. As their 

y — tar teas of a lower oc 
importance to those living in the country. 


OOPER OOOPER and OO., No. 50, Kina WILLIAM-STREET, 


Lowpow Baiper, London, E.C.; No. 63, Bisnorscatre-staeer Wirutsw, London, 
E. C.; No. 268. Reoewt-cracus, London. W.; No. 35, Srrawp. W.C. 


post OFFICE ORDERS yable at General Post Office) and 
CHEQUES to be CROSSED NATIONAI, PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND. 


ALL LETTERS to be ADDRESSED to COOPER COOPER 
and CO., 60, KING WILLIAM 8TREET, EC. j 


Cooper Cooper and Co. do 
are fully ninepence a pound under the 
, the item of railway carriage cannot of 


5 per Cent. for Own Year and upwards. 
Les than One Year according to Bank rates. 


notice. 


by Royal Charter, 1847. 


Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. of all. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
CCIDENT | 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildidgs, Lothbury, E. C. 
General Accidents. Personal Iujuries. 


PERPETUAL 
INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Established in 1881. 

Incorporated under 37 and 38 Vic, cap. 42. 


Deposits received daily at 31 per cent, 


at 4 per cent., payable half-yearly 


Quarterly, or Yearly Payments. 
Investments can be withdrawn at a WEEK’S 


All the Funds being invested upon Freehold, Leasehold, 
aud Copyhold Property, the security is unquestionable. 
Advances promptly made, repayable in one 
PANE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. — 6 
NEW SYSTEM OF HOUSE PURCHASE. 
Under the new System, Villa and other Residences can be 


Incorporated 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principaj | erected in a substantial manner, with the best materials and 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. R and fitted with all modern — 


are varied to meet the requirements 


* N Prospectuses 
INSURANGE.. COMPANY | the Offices of the Society, 16, New Bridge-street, Black- 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


OME MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 


At a Meeting of the Members of the Home Missionary 
Society, held at the Memorial Hall, Jan. 16th, called to con- 
sider a proposal for its reorganisation in accordance with « 
scheme agreed on by a representative Conference held at 
Derby, 2Uth September, 1877, and approved by the C - 


6th October, the following resolutions were unani- 


mously passed: — 
Subscription Shares, issued by Monthly, — 


J) To substitute the Home Missionary and C 
al’ Church Aid Society for the title in the 
to the Home 


C. HARDING Manager. 


PEARL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
nt Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
1 DECAY of CHURCHES: a Spiritual 
Outlook. 


“The old order changeth.”—Tennyson. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


SAMUEL MORLEY. Treasurer. 
JAMES H. WILSON, Secretary. 


In a few days, Imitation Cloth, ls. Cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 


Bee Reports and Opinions of the Press as to the remarkable | New Edition, on large paper, cloth extra, in 8 Vols., £4s, 2s, 


HE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Civil, Military, Political. Social, and Biographical. By 
Cuar_es Kwyieant. 166 rtraits 


Wood Engraviugs. A few Vols. of Old Editions to per- 


made by the Company. 
ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 
tricts. To good business men liberal terms and 


certain success. 
P. J, FOLEY, Maneger. fect sets. 


„ 
A ion of One Hun i . 
with Te Deums and other Sentences, the whole set to 
appropriate Single and Double Chants, forming a most 
complete Chant Book for Congregational Worship. 
Edited by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 

The Psalmist, completely reorganised, and 


comprising nearly five hundred Tunes in every variety of 


on Steel, and 1,000 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 

4 ASSURANOE COMPANY (Limited)—WANTED, 

active AGENTS for the Lafe, Sick, Accidenta!, and Endow- 

ment Business.—Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, London, 8.E. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. 118. 

in. ee and CO., East 

2 — * 
Amateurs, 


for 


Engravings, Steel Plates, Maps, Family Register, and 
1,000 Engravir gs on Wood. By Joux Kirro, D. D., and 
Additions by Biexs, M.A. In Two Vols., imp. 
d4to, half morocco, £4 Os. Od. 

Ecclesias- 


OLD ENGLAND: A Museum of Regal, 
tical, Baronial, Municipal and Popular Antiquities, 3,000 
illustrations, including 40 Coloured we. B 
bs ay — Esq. In 2 Vols., ’ gilt 


London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster · row. 


THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. Coloured | Metre, will be shortly published, in two Editions, with, and 


without appropriate Hymns. 
London: J. Haddon & Co, 3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


F. H. MIALL, 37, Sours CasTLE STREET, 
Liverpoot.. GENERAL COMMISSION MER. 
CHAN’ AND FORWARDING AGENT. 


Published by W. R. Witicox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by H. k. Bunr and Co., Wine Office 
Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, January 18 


1878, 


